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One of the minor ser- 
vices rendered by the 
—_—"! “Royal” to motorists 

is the practicality and 
helpfulness of its 
publications. Its 
ready-reckoner of 
the road, newly 
revised, is available 
to all applicants. 















































SECURITY 
FIRST 


The "Royal" 
specialises in 
Motor Insurance. 


It offers to motorists 
the three insurance 
essentials : 
speedy repairs, 
absolute security, 
equitable loss 
settlements. 


A network of 
Branches in Britain 
and a world- 
wide organisation 











































































serve “Royal” ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
policyholders. LIVERPOOL: LONDON: 
NORTH JOHN ST. LOMBARD ST. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
" Road Distances in Great Britain.” 
. c rehensive 
Over £15,000,000 You may also advise your terms for a "‘Gaataiese Polidy. 
have been paid by Car, Cycle Make H.P. Year of ‘Vales Purposes for 
the “ Royal " in Com. Vehicle ake | which used 
motor claims. | | | | 
More than 350,000 
motor vehicles are Name 
insured by the ai ici aaiaaa lds ida deasathas 
“R » $s 
loyal” — UU a anacennseenreenesenemnsnsenseeeeeesnesenee terre 
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Schweppes Soda Water 
is also sold in Bottles — 


Large, Splits & Schweplets < ot ‘ : - ; : ! 
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M?* we bring to the notice of those 
contemplating special charitable gifts 
that new X-Ray Plant is greatly needed at 


“MOORFIELDS’ 


The cost will be £1,200. The necessity for 
efficient apparatus is evident when it is stated 
that X-Ray films enable the surgeon to know 
the exact position of a foreign body in the eye, 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 






MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD, 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.;, 


TUTUTT UTED MOORFIELDS VUNUUEL EATER LATE 
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TIME 
OF 
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% Tours to SOUTH AFRICA. July 31st and August 7th. 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown. 
£90 ist Cl. £60 2nd Cl. £30 Tourist Cl. 


Other South African Ports on Application. 





% MEDITERRANEAN. Reduced Return Summer Fares. 
From £13 . 10. O First Class. 





%* BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY. 
Cruises from London sailing every four weeks. 
11-12 days Gns. 1st Class. 





%& MADEIRA (weekly). CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly). 
Reduced Return Summer Fares. 





% Write for illustrated 
Sclders: Head Office : 
3 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 
125 Pal! Mall, S.W.1 
or Agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 












HE reasons for Herr Hitler’s sudden determination — 
fer there is every indication that it was a last- 
uoment decision—not to be content with merely 
repudiating the Treaty of Locarno but to act on the 
repudiation forthwith remain matter for speculation. 
Whatever they may be, the repudiation of Locarno is an 
iccomplished fact, and the French at least are convinced 
that it will be by no means the last of such accomplished 
facts unless an uncompromisingly firm stand is made 
now. The gravity of the situation may be measured by 
the fact that France, Russia, the Little Entente Powers 
and Poland are to all appearance prepared to press to 
the point of war demands to which Herr Hitler could 
hardly accede without risking his whole 2égime. Italy's 
attitude is uncertain, and the fact that at a moment 
when sanctions are in operation against her as a treaty- 
breaker she is called on as a member of the League 
= @ Council to sit in judgement on a treaty-breaking Germany 
adds one further serious complication to the situation. 
For all that, there is no parallel between the action 
of Germany in reoccupying her own territory, even 
. MP though it involves a breach of treaty, and Italy's in wan- 
tonly attacking an independent State, fellow-member 
jof the League, and slaughtering half-armed black troops 
with heavy artillery and air-bombardments. It is well 


to be perfectly clear about that. There can be no 
tbargaining about. sanctions. 
* * a % 


If Mr. Eden’s admirably balanced statement in the 
House of Commons on Monday brought some relief to 
the tension, his experiences in Paris on Tuesday quickly 
dispelled any idea that the French were disposed to put 
conciliation in the foreground. It is hard to blame them. 
Over the Soviet Pact, which Herr Hitler cites as the 
xeuse for his action, they haye becn scrupulously 
correct from start to finish, and Germany alone is respon- 





sible for the fact that it has become a bilateral agreement 
and not a multilateral treaty with Germany included in 
it. If the French have their way all negotiations with 
Germany on Herr Hitler's larger programme will be 
refused unless the troops are withdrawn from the Rhine- 
land. In that event things will remain as they are, except. 
that Germany will by her own act have converted Locarno 
into an instrument which unites Britain, France and 
Belgium, with or without Italy, against her, and no longer 
gives her protection against them. But that portends 
war sooner or later, and if the French get their way and 
impose economie sanctions it may be sooner. The re- 
sponsibility for saving the world from that disaster lies 
primarily on British statesmen. Their task is of extra- 
ordinary delicacy, for the cause of peace will not be 
served by any weak condonation of Germany's action or 
any illusions about the value to be set on her word in the 
future. But the essential is to get discussion started 
on Herr Hitler’s positive proposals. In spite of all the 
dark omens it seems likely that it will be. To get the 
conversations, and the League Council mecting. moved 
from Paris, with its characteristic atmosphere, to London 
is a good beginning. 
* x * * 

The Defence Debate 

The two-days’ debate on defence in the House of 
Commons on Monday and Tuesday, in which the two 
dominating figures were Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd 
George, gave the Government a majority of 371 to 153 and 
left the argument very much where it was when the debate 


began. The Labour Opposition’s decision to vote against 
the White Paper proposals because it distrusted the 


Government’s foreign policy and challenged the sincerity 
of its acceptance of the collective system was normal 
party strategy. The Liberals had rather better ground, 
in that the Government spokesmen had given no answez 
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to various quite reasonable questions ‘put on Monday 
by Sir Archibald Sinclair on such points as a battleship- 
building policy, the functions of the new Deputy Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the development 
of the collective system. The plain fact is that in the 
present condition of the world there is little in the way 
of a halfway house between the complete pacifist position 
and Mr. Lansbury and the strong-man-armed position 
of Mr. Churchill. The Government was justified, in 
view of the surrounding uncertainties, in refraining 
frem giving definite figures and estimates. There is 
still at least the possibility that out of the German 
crisis, Which overhung the whole debate, some constructive 
agreement may emerge. 
* * * * 

Italo-Abyssinian Negotiations 

But for developments. of greater moment elsewhere 
the acceptance in principle by both Italy and Abyssinia 
of the League’s invitation to consider negotiations for 
peace would have been treated as an event of importance. 
As it is, not only have the notes from the two capitals 
been completely overshadowed, but the meeting of the 
Committee of Thirteen ealled to receive the replies and 
take such further action as might seem possible has been 
postponed till next week. Neither note carries matters 
much further. That from Addis Ababa «is the more 
explicit of the two, and the Emperor very wisely takes 
his stand on the Covenant, demanding as an essential 
basis of negotiation respect for the independence and 
territorial integrity of his country in the sense of 
Article X of that instrument. This, no doubt, is not to 
be considered as Ethiopia’s last word, for as long ago as 
last September the Emperor accepted in principle the 
proposals of the Committee of Five, which, while they 
contravene no article of the Covenant, do involve the 
adoption by Ethiopia of various measures guaranteeing 
order and good administration within its borders. The 
difficulties when negotiations are opened at Geneva next 
week are likely to come rather from Italy than Abyssinia, 
for Signor Mussolini may be counted on to make what 
capital he can out of Marshal Badoglio’s recent military 
successes. But on this, as on almost every other 
European question, the controversy with Germany will 
have its effect, though it is difficult as yet to see precisely 
what effect. 

* * * * 

A Demand for Action 

The remarkable meeting held in Cardiff on Tuesday 
night is an instructive comment on the complacency 
with which the Government, through the mouth of the 
Lord President of the Council, has recently spoken of 
its work in the “special” areas. It was attended by 
400 representatives of all the public authorities in 
South Wales—bishops, clergy, ministers, employers and 
workmen. A Conservative M.P. said that a national 
emergency existed in South Wales, Sir Rhys Williams 
spoke of the * loquacious ineptitude of Ministers,” the 
Rev. John Roberts of the lifeblood of Glamorgan and 
Monmouth which had been drained away, and the 
Deputy Mayor of Merthyr said, “ For twelve years we 
have gone through hell.” This is strong but not exag- 
gerated language, and the anger and resentment it 
expresses can be understood when, as the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff said, the Government has failed to carry out a 
smgle one of the thirty concrete proposals to assist 
South Wales made by the Commissioner for Special Areas. 
The meeting passed a resolution urging the immediate 
appointment of a Cabinet Committee to deal with the 
problem. The demand is reasonable, and it is to be 
hoped that if such a body is appointed it will have the 
courage not to flinch from words or action that would 
expose the Government's past failure to deal with the 
situation. 
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Japan’s New Government 

The political problem in Japan has been solved 
what the solution portends, or who really rules Ja 
it is hard to know. Mr. Hirota has formed his Coy 
ment, meeting. the Army’s objections to his pelea 
Foreign Minister by becoming Foreign Minister }j . 
His Cabinet consists in the main of officials rather thy 
politicians, and the Finance Minister has alread ‘al 
notice that he will reverse the prudent policy of j 
predecessor, the murdered Mr. Takahashi, and jres,,| 
expenditure on schemes of expansion in Man-huky 
Increased taxation, he observes optimistically, will 
borne cheerfully in the interests of national CO-Opetatiy 
To that extent the Army would appear to have hajy 
way, but simultaneously all the most important Gene 
including General Araki and General Minami, the Militay 
Governor of Manchukuo, have resigned, together With; 
large number of officers of lesser rank. Mr. Hirota ly 
thrown out the idea of discussions between Japan, Greg 
Britain and the United States on economic problems, iy 
the allocation of markets. No suggestioy. of that li 
should be lightly dismissed, but those very probley 
may have to be discussed at an early date not ona Thy 
Power but on a universal scale. 
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The Football Pool Fight 
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A revolt of the Football League clubs, who found th 
refusal to announce their fixtures beforehand decreyy 
their gates, has put an end to the League Manageme 
Committee’s first action against the Pools, and the wp 
famous resolution of February 20th has been rescind 
The Committee once boasted that it had many weap 
at its disposal, and it may draw further upon its armoy 
now that its first attack has been repulsed. But i 
‘campaign has already justified itself. It has given gr 
publicity to the evils of pool betting, and it has show 
decisively the Committee’s aversion to them. The sam 
purpose has been served by the support given by ty 
Football Association to Mr. R. J. Russell’s Bill to prohiti 
pool betting which will shortly be introduced in the How 
of Commons. It will be interesting to see what «a 
siderations will weigh with Parliament, and whet 
members will be more influenced by a powerful veste 
interest and passionate defences of the poor man’s rig 
to gamble or by the social evils inherent in this forme 
betting. 
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* * * * 


‘The City of Khartoum’ 

At the resumed inquest, at Alexandria on Monés 
on the victims of the wreck of the air-liner, ‘Cityé 
Khartoum,’ the Chief Inspector of Accidents for t 
Air Ministry outlined his tentative conclusions, whi 
if substantiated by further evidence, justify sero 
criticism of the administration of Imperial Airway 
The air-liner fell into the sea as result of a failure of: 
three engines when nearing Alexandria. Major Coo 
found that, owing to an adjustment of the carburetia 
the liner’s petrol consumption had been increased by 
least 10 per cent., and that such an increase W 
have been sufficient to exhaust the petrol-supply 
the point where the aeroplane dropped. The pil. 
evidence, stated that before the engines failed the s# 
board fuel gauge registered nil, and the port il 
25 gallons; but Major Cooper believes that an obs 
fault could have caused the gauges to read fal 
He describes the alteration in the carburettors, of wil 
the pilot knew nothing, as unnecessary. That expl! 
tion accounts so adequately for an otherwise inexplit# 
accident that it will be difficult to reject ; but, ift 
true, a technical oversight was committed as inexplicil 
as the accident itself, and someone is very gi 
to blame. 
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import Traffic in Women 7 

Recent police court cases, to which attention was 
alled at a meeting of the Association for Moral and 
social Hygiene on Tuesday, have revealed a new form 
of traffic jn Women In this country, The procedure is 
snp. A foreign woman is imported by the souteneur, 
endowed, at a low price, with British nationality by 
formal marriage to a British citizen, and then set up 
in business as a prostitute in her own flat. An anomaly 
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| ines in the (Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, which 

Dhak excepts prostitutes and women of “ known immoral 
Duky fie 


character,” from the clauses prohibiting third party 
rocuration of women under 21. allows the souteneur 
to engage in this traffic without committing a punishable 
offence, and his task is made easy because, acquiring 
British nationality by marriage, the woman need not 
prove good character. She cannot, moreover, be 
deported, being no longer a foreigner. The trade would, 
however, become more difficult if, as the Association 
ed in a resolution, the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
hat kiya were altered to prohibit the third party procuration of all 
probley ie women under 21, regardless of character. It is curious 
8 Thrafmethat, while sensational stories of an export white slave 
trallic, complete with kidnapping and hypodermic 
syringes are, for the most part, merely fables, the law, 
qs it stands, allows an import traflic in women to 
without punishment, 
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The Unemployed Two Million 

The Ministry of Labour returns for February show a 
decrease of 134,701 in unemployment, and thus mitigate 
he shock of the unusually large seasonal increase disclosed 
in January. The returns also confirm the explanation 
given for the increase, that the figures were made up on a 





















But i . 
; ay when bad weather had severely affected out-of-door 
en oescay When bad weather had severely affected out-of-d 
. chon occupations, especially building and public works con- 
he Bitracting, on which the improvement in industrial activity 
lf a " = o 
shee continues to depend. Of the decrease in unemployment 
pri in February, over 80,000 was accounted for by these two 





industries, and there is likely to be a further improvement 
as the year goes on. Only in engineering can any in- 
creased employment attributable to armaments activity 
be observed. On the other hand, in coal mining tempor- 
ary stoppages caused an increase in unemployment, but 
only in South Wales. Since February last year unem- 
ployment has decreased by 260,442. Against these 
igures, which give some cause for satisfaction, must be 
set the total of over 2,000,000 persons still unemployed, 
and largely concentrated in the depressed areas. The 
overnment continues to give no proof that it is really 
aware of the seriousness of this position, which in South 
“eWales, for instance, has led to urgent demand for immedi- 
whic ate action. 
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he Spy 

The trial of Dr. Goertz on a charge of contravening the 
Dilicial Secrets Act is said to be the first trial of a foreigner 
dor espionage since the War. It is inevitable but unpleas- 
aut that increases in military preparations should give 
an added incentive both to the spy and to those who 
have to catch him, and it is to be hoped that rearma- 
ment will not mean spy-fever. Until now, in this coun- 
ry, spies have been more real to us in the theatre or 
nema than in real life, but Dr. Goertz seems to have 
done his work without any of the elaborate precautions for 
secrecy employed by the Deuxiéme Bureau and other 
heatrical institutions. It is interesting to contrast his 
tial with cases of espionage in his own country. Here, 
t was a sensational event, but it was conducted in open 
urt, without secrecy or prejudice, and it was fully 
eported in the Press. In Dr. Goertz’ country, espionage 
Tals are frequent, secret and not reported. 




















The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The House 
accepted with remarkable calmness the situation created 
by Herr Hitler’s remilitarisation of the Rhineland. This 
was largely due to the admirable statement made by Mr. 
Eden before leaving for Paris. Seldom has a Govern- 
ment pronouncement of such importance received such a 
general measure of agreement. There was no disposition 
to criticise it or suggest an alternative line of action, and 
thus the discussion on the White Paper which followed 
was concentrated in the main on the problems of defence, 
and did not centre, as at one time seemed inevitable, on 
the immediate issues of foreign policy. 

* * * * ; 

The debate on the first day was rather uneven. Mr. 
Baldwin gave it a fair start with a speech of clarity and 
vigour delivered obviously under considerable stress of 
emotion and fatigue. Mr. Attlee failed altogether to rise 
to the greatness of the occasion. He confined himself 
mainly to the stale polemics of the election platform, and 
when he did touch upon the problems of defence it was 
merely from the angle of the theorist. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, on the other hand, though he made some search- 
ing criticisms, never lost sight of the grave realities of the 
situation. He put the best case against the Government 
of any Opposition speaker throughout the debate. It 
was unfortunate that to Mr. Thomas was given the task of 
winding up. It was not the occasion for a knockabout 
speaker of his type, and many important questions raised 
in the discussion in consequence remained unanswered. 

* * * * 

The only other notable speech was that of Sir Samuel 
Hoare. As a most successful Air Minister he can speak 
with great knowledge on the technicalities of defence, 
and had he restricted himself to these his intervention 
would have been timely and helpful. But he chose to 
conclude with a peroration on the greatness of Mr. Baldwin 
which had a most “ shy-making ” effect on the House. 
I understand that his excuse was that he wanted to 
refute the rumours that he was working up a revolt against 
the Prime Minister. No doubt the speech was generously 
meant, but it had the unfortunate effect of suggesting to 
unfriendly critics that it was what Mr. Lloyd George 
slyly denied was the object of his own speech—“ a trial 
sermon ” for the office of Co-ordinating Minister. 

* * * * 

On the second day Mr. Greenwood was even worse than 
Mr. Attlee, for he tried to be humorous. His jokes were 
of the kind that only could have had even a measure of 
success at an eve-of-poll meeting of his supporters in a 
Labour stronghold. But it was the only bad speech of the 
day. Mr. Churchill was first class. He took the wise course 
of avoiding all political references and confined himself 
to a survey of our defence requirements based on his 
experience as a war minister. It deeply impressed the 
House and there was no doubt when he had sat down that 
he had added very substantially to the number who 
think that he ought to be the new Co-ordinating Minister. 
Mr. Hicks, the building trades union leader, followed 
with a useful speech that was so friendly in tone to the 
Government that it produced a certain restiveness on 
the Labour Benches. Then came Mr. Lloyd George in 
his best vein of elder statesmanship. He is perhaps 
thinking too much in the terms of the last War, and is 
inclined to pay insuflicient attention to the new and 
terrible striking power of the air weapon, but his insistence 
on the vital relations of the organisation of industry 
to defence deeply impressed the House. 

* * * * 


The poor show put up by the Labour Party was in part 
redeemed by Mr. Herbert Morrison, who alone of the 
Labour leaders spoke with restraint and authority. 
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THE GERMAN CHALLENGE 


HE future of the world would be casier to predict 
if anyone except Herr Hitler himself knew what 
yeliance can be placed on Herr Hitler’s word. The 
proposals he put forward on Saturday—demilitarisa- 
tion of zones on both ‘sides of the Franco-German 
and Belgo-German frontiers; a 25-year non- 
aggression pact between Germany, France and 
Belgium, including perhaps Holland, guaranteed by 
Great Britain and Italy ; a Western Air Pact; non- 
aggression pacts with States bordering on Germany 
in the East; Germany’s return to the League of 
Nations —would evoke new hopes of the re-establish- 
ment of confidence and security in Europe if Herr 
Hitler could be depended on to keep his word, which 
he has just spectacularly demonstrated that he cannot. 
That is the essential fact of the present situation. 
That the Rhineland should be no longer demilitarised 
is a small thing in itself; no one ever supposed 
that mark of inequality could be permanent. Nor 
is. anyone disposed to moralise overmuch about 
Germany’s repeated breaches of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Her right to equality has been generally 
recognised in principle and it only remained to apply 
it in the remaining details. If the question of the 
Rhineland has not been raised in formal negotiations 
it is because Germany has made no attempt to raise it. 
So far from that, Herr Hitler himself stated as recently 
as last May that his Government would scrupulously 
observe every treaty voluntarily concluded, in par- 
ticular the Treaty of Locarno, even though it preceded 
the Nazi régime. He added still more specifically that 
he regarded the observance of the demilitarised-zone, 
heavy burden though it was for a sovereign State, as 
a contribution to the appeasement of Europe. With 
that declaration on record he announced on Saturday 
not merely that he proposed to repudiate the Locarno 
Treaty (on the plea, which he refused to submit to a 
judicial ruling, that the Franco-Soviet Pact rendered 
it invalid) but that it was at that moment being 
openly violated by the introduction into the demili- 
tarised area of troops now estimated to reach a total 
of some 90,000. 

What. it must be asked again, does Herr Hitler 
mean ? Does he mean what he says, or something 
very different ? His speech will bear many interpreta- 
tions. This, for example. The policy of the fait 
accompli—air foree, conscription, submarines—has 
paid Nazi Germany well; it is only one step from 
breaches of a dictated treaty to violation of a volun- 
tarily contracted engagement: Herr Hitler offers 
demilitarised zones on both sides of the frontier 
knowing that France cannot accept that because she 
has just fortified her own side at enormous cost ; 
he offers a treaty of non-aggression which France 
cannot sign without throwing over the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, since it would make it impossible for 
her to assist a Russia attacked by Germany; he 
oifers treaties of non-aggression (as easily torn up 
as Locarno) to States immediately bordering Ger- 
many on the East, but not to Russia, for whom he 
has nothing but provocative words; and in the 
same breath with which he announces the violation 
of a treaty freely entered into he proposes the return 
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of Germany to a League which include 
fundamental principles “a serupulous respect ;meuermany 
all treaty obligations ’” and admits to memben annament 
only such States as shall “ give effective guaran Air Pact 
of sincere intention to observe their internation, hut as lat 
obligations.” That is a perfectly possible, ‘aig J gs decree 
an inherently unreasonable, reading of the Fine! must hav! 
speech, and it is not astonishing that many Prev 
men do so read it. Fortunately it is not the onl 
‘reading. 
The situation is as grave for Germany as ANY oi 
for Herr Hitler, so far from establishing her pret T is 
internationally, has completed her moral isolating | was 
and aroused new suspicions and fears jn even cach oth 
quarter of Europe. That France has much oy he inequalit 
conscience in her rejection of Herr Hitler's overtyyf environ! 
in 1934 and 1935 is undeniable, but that, while sfphas esta 
may legitimately form the basis of an appeal yfEbe 2° 
France for moderation, provides no sort of Justificg destruct 
tion for Herr Hitler’s action. But the action has hg: to be t 
taken. The crisis has been precipitated. And, yfpillwory 
Mr. Eden rightly insisted in the House of Commo harder | 
on Monday, the supreme task now is. to reba to direct 
the shattered fabrie of European confidence, * Thy ivestig 
task falls partly on the Locarno Powers and partly « knowlec 
the League Council. But almost everything depen contrib 
on whether Herr Hitler is ready to give any proof ¢ esearch 
his good faith. and Inc 
What proofs, it may be asked, could Herr Hitlfe !!™ tl 
give? One certainly. M. Sarraut has declarif tio! ¢@ 
that France will not negotiate till German thoopfh OP" 
are withdrawn from the area which they occupiel and the 
on Saturday. Theoretically that is a just demanif foo 
Actually to press it too far would be to: rieg 6! ™ 
needless difficulties. It should be put another wap" 


The Locarno Powers should declare their readinesf CC 


to discuss Germany's claims and_ proposals in ; at pre 
generous spirit as soon as the Rhineland forces anfe* final 


reduced to the “symbolic” level of which Hen wave | 
Hitler spoke but which is far exceeded by thee "#' 


prescnt strength. In addition Herr Hitler, wh uy ¢ 


has stated to a Daily Mail interviewer that his ofle The 
of non-aggression pacts is open to Austria ani ie 
Czechoslovakia, should be invited to extend th adopt 
offer to Russia. The question of whether the Franc: Ke the 
Soviet Pact is incompatible with the Locarno Treat physi 
will no doubt be submitted, with or without Germany’ wellb 
concurrence, to the Permanent Court. aya 

In all this Great Britain will be the deciding factw. worth 
We have binding obligations to France and Belgiu acs 
under the Treaty of Locarno, and our moral duty i ie 

or 


emphasised by the stress we have laid in the pat 
six months on the sanctity of treaties. On the othe lation 


hand, Germany is unquestionably anxious, for what tooy 
ever reason (the help Dr. Schacht has received fron ditur 
the Bank of England is reputed to be one reason), ti ton 
maintain cordial relations with us. In that situatiwlf P!t 
the réle of our representatives is clear. They mui whil 
co their utmost to extract from Herr Hitler sud"! 
cuarantees of good faith as have been here suggestety oO" 
undertaking, if these are given, to enter on tlé a 
negotiations which would then follow with the aii aa 


of achieving as just a settlement as can be devise : 
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+ Hitler’s proposals can be reasonably 


Most of them can be aceepted—if Ger- 
nds by her word. As ‘to that, a second 
Moig gg guarantee of good faith will be required, and not from 
peat Germany only. The test of pacification is dis- 
ben armament. Herr Hitler has suggested a Western 
i, Air Pact. There could be no better beginning— 
rationd jut as lately as Tuesday General Goering was reported 
atid yg 4s decreeing that every civilian pilot in Germany 
Pile must have had military training. If Germany returns 
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Presta more than two generations since Sybil 


Is 

Isolatig Piva written, but the Two Nations still confront 
never fecach other. Both, indeed, are better off, but the 
On hele inequalities in their income, social status and physical 
Vertins ff environment remain. For a democratic society which 
While pip has established legal and political equality there can 
peal pe be no more proper progress than towards the 
Ustifig, fe destruction of the social inequalities which have still 
1a beam to be removed. But the path of progress is often 
And, gfpillusory and always hard, and nothing makes it 
Mino harder than a lack of objective standards by which 
reba to direct it. They can be discovered only by scientific 
That investigation, and, in recent years, no increase in 
rtly yp knowledge has becn more useful to society than that 
pend contributed by Sir John Orr and others in their 
roof ip researches into nutrition, The report, Food, Health 
and Income, by Sir John Orr (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) con- 

Hite firms that promise. It is the record of an investiga- 
sclaraif tion carried out by the Rowett Research Institute, in 
toon co-operation with the Agricultural Marketing Boards 
and the Market Supply Committee, into “the amount 


(’ ied 
aa of feod required to maimtain the health of the 
rays CoMMUnIty, the extent of malnutrition due to 
+ gy fe Uader-consumption, and the extent to which under- 
dines COuUMption is due to poverty.” It is admitted that, 
in eet present, there are not sufficient data available for 
os gn @ final answer to be given; yet already conclusions 
Hen have been reached which no statesman or student 


thf CANtgnore, They are a criticism of our society and 


whofe they offer an objective at which it should aim. 
ofefe Ihe value and significance of the investigation 
ani te Increased by the standard of comparison it 


! th padopts. For Sir John Orr has asked: To what extent 
iy the country properly nourished, judged by a 


aie fie 
a hysiologically ideal standard, that is, a state of 
real| y . s . 
wellbeing such that no improvement can be effected 
anys 5 
hy a change in diet ?. That such a question should be 

ctu fe “oth putting is in itself evidence of the possibilities 
.- now open to us: it is a sign of how far we have 
git : 5 : : 
tyipe *dvanced and of how much we are still behind. 

vp For the answer is not surprising. Dividing the popu- 
past g g I 


ithefe ation into six groups, with incomes varying from 10s. 
hat fe tOOVer 45s. per head per week, with an average expen- 
fron fe Citure on feod varving from 4s. to 14s., the investiga- 
fe tion showed that only the highest-income group com- 
tied pletely satisfied all the conditions of the ideal standard, 
nse While the lowest group satisfied none of them. It 
udfe Must be noticed that the income-groups do not 
telfe (respond exactly with class divisions, since. the 
ig comes per head are calculated by dividing total 
family income by the number of members to be 
supperted, But the significance of the lowest, under- 


alii 
sed. 


to Geneva in the spirit of Geneva, and contracts non- 


“ aggression pacts.with all her neighbours, neither she 


nor they can have the smallest excuse for the main- 
tenance of armaments on anything like their present 
scale. In one sense the last word is with Herr Hitler. 
If he is. ready to give honest effect to his proposals 
he will make European reconstruction and recovery 
possible. If not he will have so united a Europe 
against him that though there may be anxious and 
uneasy peace there is unlikely to be open war, 


THE TWO NATIONS 


nourished group cannot be ignored, for it includes 
4} million people. Worse than that, 50 per cent. of 
them are children, and 25 per cent. of all the children 
in the country are amongthem. To bring every group 
up to the level of dict adequate to full health would 
require increases in consumption of milk, eggs, butter, 
fruit and vegetables varying from 12 per cent. to 
25 per cent. of the total now consumed. The table 
which represents the increases in consumption needed 
to raise the diet of each group to that of the group 
immediately above it is really a programme of the stages 
by which we can advance towards a society in which 
every member has the nourishment necessary for 
full health. Given modern improvements in the 
technique of food production, there is no reason why 
that standard should not be the goal of social policy ; 
it is a wiser objective than any which can be achieved 
by modern methods of planning based on raising prices 
and restricting production. 

But the investigation has also correlated variations 
in income with the physical effects of malnutrition, 
and though exact and complete results are not possible, 
the conclusions show strikingly that the members of 
our society suffer from physical as well as economic 
inequalities. Thus, observations made over a period 
at different schools show surprising variations in 
height and health corresponding with differences 
of wealth. A boy of 13 at Christ’s Hospital School 
is 2.4 inches taller than a boy of the same age at a 
Council school. At 17 he is 3.8 inches taller than 
an ‘employed male ” of the same class as a Council 
schoolboy, and observations taken at another public 
school reveal the difference as no less than five inches. 
Further, the variations in height correspond 
to variations in the incidence of preventable ill 
health, and especially of rickets, bad teeth, anaemia 
and tuberculosis. Each of these physical deficiencies 
is most easily remediable by increasing the con- 
sumption of milk. Sir John Orr is careful to poins 
out that, for instance, variations in height are to some 
extent hereditary. If that were the whole truth 
it would seem that the inequalities of the two nations 
had become immutable. But experiments in various 
schools have shown that the actual differences in 
height can be considerably lessened by an increase 
in nourishment which allows children to reach their 
full stature, even though limited by heredity. The 
effects of variation in diet are verified elsewhere. 
The Masai and Kikuyu tribes live under the same 
housing conditions, but have very 

The Kikuyu are tall and relatively 

The Masai are short and suffer from 


climatie and 
different diets. 
free of disease. 
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rickets, bad teeth, and pulmonary and _ intestinal 
diseases. With us, the Kikuyu and the Masai live 
side by side. 
These conclusions go far to make nonsense of 
our democratic claim to equality. They show how 
serious are the physiological handicaps which aggra- 
vate economic inequality. But equally they show how 
these handicaps can be destroyed. ‘The new 
knowledge of nutrition, which shows that there can 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DOUBT if any factor counts for so much in the present 
international situation as the censorship of the Press 
inGermany. At this moment of all moments it is essential 
to the German Government that the people shall be 
led to believe what the Government wants them to 
believe, above all to believe that Great Britain is as 
sympathetic to German claims as France is_ hostile. 
Hence quotations from speeches in Parliament and 
articles in London papers are on a strictly selective 
system. From a_ speech or article which balances 
opposing arguments scrupulously only the passages 
favourable to Germany are extracted. This, of course, 
is part of the regimentation of the Press. So deep is 
the awe inspired by the Ministry of Propaganda that 
when it circulates inaccurate statements editors who 
know them to be inaccurate will not venture to correct 
them even though the point involved may be trifling 
and have nothing to do with politics at all. (I have 
a definite instance in mind when I say that.) The 
net effect obviously in the present case is that the people 
are deliberately drugged, and are ready to back their 
Government unhesitatingly in the firm conviction that 
the Government is being backed by Britain. 
* * * ** 

It was really a little grotesque that on the day after 
Mr. Eden’s speech in the House of Commons French 
papers should be publishing a story—and not from 
their London correspondents—to the effect that the 
Foreign Secretary’s first draft was quashed by the 
Cabinet and had to be substantially modified. No 
London paper printed the statement, for the very good 
reason that there is no foundation for it. Mr. Eden, 
of course, made a draft. It was, of course, discussed 
in Cabinet. Certain verbal changes were, of course, 
made, as was inevitable in a document where everything 
depended on the preservation of a just balance between 
two opposing theses. But it can be said with confidence 
that the statement made by Mr. Eden in the House 
was in all essentials the statement he had always meant 
to make. 

* + * * 

It was odd to read in one daily paper on Tuesday that 
when Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that the 
Lord Privy Seal was accompanying him to Paris and 
Geneva he was “ interrupted by cries of dissent.” They 
were, I gather, expressions as much of perplexity as of 
disapproval, but the dissent element seems to have been 
provided by members who confused the Lord Privy Seal 
and the Lord President, and thought that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. not Lord Halifax, was to be the Foreign 
Seeretary’s travelling companion. 

* * * * 

Readers of The Times must have been a little surprised 
to sec in Monday’s issue more than half a column devoted 
to an obituary notice of Henry Ward, for except in certain 
eircles—the L.C.C., Toynbee Hall and the National 
Liberal Club—Ward was not a well-known figure. The 
disclosure that he had anonymously given £100,000 to 



















































be an enormous improvement in the Wealth 

physique of the nation, coming at the same time 
the. greatly increased powers of producing a 
has created an entirely new situation which pig, 
economic statesmanship.” Indeed, the new basta 
is a basis for a new social and political programn’ 
it would intensify the tragedy of our time jf me 
wars and rumours of wars, statesmen could he 

its immense contribution to the stock of human Wisden 
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the London Hospital no doubt counted for somethi 
sub-editorially, but quite ay art from that no one whol 

Henry Ward would feel that The Times OVer-estimaty 
him by half an inch, Certainly no one who kney 4 
Toynbee Hall of thirty years ago would. Ward, pe; j 
from his profession of engineer, in which he achierd 
both distinction and a substantial income, was liv 
there then, and both in public and personal work devo} 
his life to improving other people’s. Till recently Wy 
kept two rather luxurious cars—his only extravagay 
I imagine. One, with chauffeur, he put completely ; 
the disposal of a friend to whom it meant immense 
much. The other he used himself (never alone) for tri dvance 
into the country at week-ends. In the lump of g B eople ¢ 
years ago his income contracted sharply and one car ha tn 
to be sacrificed. It was the one he used hi: If. They ‘ first 

after he spent his Sundays in “ discoverin:: London,” ane 

* * * * 
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history, 
Buddhis 
Earl Beatty will leave two very differnt memoragiminds e 
behind him. He took the battle-eruisers into actigffuler or 
at Jutland—where his conduct of the . orly part diphape. 
the action, before the main battle fleet as engageigmvas COD 
provided matter for a controversy that will no dou There 
continue so long as naval problems are discussed anfjp whic 
where. And he helped to sink more than half a miliagithat enc 
tons of British warships at the Washington Conferenceifigome ni 
1921. (The only personal contact I ever had with hiafihat tal 
was in a lift at the Hotel Lafayette in that city at tifffve a | 
time.) His memory will, I think, last longer thaiAttemp 
Jellicoe’s, whom he so little survived, for quite apafidea of 
from their respective merits as commanders at sifustrat 
Beatty was far more the typical sailor, with a personalionvine 
that caught the imagination and gave the public somethiagrites 
to idealise. nent, 
He ¢ 
An American correspondent, of whom I will only sf oyeral 
that he is habitually reliable, sends me the remarkaliiojjows 
statement that in 1935 not a single passenger was kilt, Pa 
on the railroads of the United States. “ Think @rustra 
that,” he justly adds, “on the terrific system of tlifjome j 
country, with its vast organisation of long-distance aifpyivate 
night trains, its difficult routes and the alleged Amercifi{. th 
carelessness of life.” licoea 
* * * * ae 
The Real League omer 
LracuE MEETING To DAY Fing 
TENSE SITUATIONS IN VITAL PROBLEMS Bie Ne 
News Crronicle heading. Bbout 
The vital problems? The first sentence tells yoRinto ( 
“ Football League club officials . . . meet in Manchetithe th 
to discuss the question of the fixtures in relatiov @#politic 
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* * * he re 
An Experiment with Time und 


‘“* He then lay down in the back of his car, threw lfrom 
legs over the front seat and resumed his maiiali@have 
From Thou Shell of Death, by Nicholas Blake. bf Hi 
pnd | 
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ROM his study of those hand specimens of human 

insufficiency, the Socialist leaders, Steele leaps 
ward to vast gene ralisations. The latter chapters of 
is fifth book are mainly a fabric of quotations, a record 
f the petty inconsistencies and evasions, drawn from 
ansard and Mrs. Hamilton and Scottish newspapers, of 
poor vain ambitious soul; the sixth book, by way 


Somethin contrast, is a skeleton universal history. He sets 
‘Who knaffhimself to out-Spengler Spengicr, squeeze the essence out 
-¢stimatelme Toynbee and anticipate the ultimate volumes of Will 
knew tyrant. He rewrites human history, or rather he con- 
rd, retinMtructs a sort of table of contents with notes for a 
> achievgllniversal history in the form of a history of frustration. 
"as livigl { can indicate here only the cardinal points of this 
< devoting Hanctary excursion. With a certain plausibility he 
itly Wa serts that the three or four centuries up to and including 
avaganelie career of Alexander the Great saw an expansion of 
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uman possibilities and human ideas as great as anything 
hat has happened in the past hundred years. It was an 
dvance beyond all precedents. It was like light and 
beople coming into a darkened room. Thought broke 
ntiers ; we*ting and money, however small their effect 
t first, bee?*'> definite international forces ; systematic 


9 - ae . . 

don, history, progr’ssive knowledge, political scheming, began. 
Buddhism was the first universal religion, finding receptive 

memoriggminds everywsere. The idea of human unity under one 


O actiqpuler or under one God, or under one cyclic scheme, took 
part @ihape. Theroit was that the coming world-community 
engagelwas conceives. 

n0 dou There has wever been a generation in the world since 

sed ann which somewhere ‘men were not carrying on towards 

a nilliagifhat end, adding something to the project, pressing along 

erenceigome new line of hope. An organisation, he remarks, 

with hiafhat takes twenty-five centuries to incubate, is likely to 

y at tive a long life when at last it struggles into the light. 

er thagAttempt after attempt to realise that ever-advancing 

te apiiidea of a unified and co-operating species has met with 

at s@f-ustration. But this history of frustrations, he is 

rsonaliionvinced, is a story of birth pangs. ‘* And now,” he 

methingrites in a state of obstetric excitement and encourage- 
ment, “and now... ” 

He gives separate chapters of shrewd sketchiness to 
only “Beveral of these futile storms of creative urgency. He 
nara ollows modernist ideas in his estimate of the réles of 
ee Kilt. Paul, Mithraism and Egyptian religiosity, in the 
hunk rustration of the universality of Jesus. He indulges in 
of tiifome inexcusable speculations about the characters and 
hee di Private circumstances of the earlier Christian Fathers. 
mene then imagines a book of memoirs, The Coulisses of 

jicuea, written by a private friend of the Emperor, who 

as been unobtrusively present as an observer at that 
iomentous council. 

Finally he arraig‘'is one of the most debatable texts in 
le New Testament. ‘ I would like,” he says, “ to know 
i bout the man who wrote in that text about ‘ rendering 
S W@iinto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
ches he things that are God’s.’ He must have been a nice 
tio “olitic soul and very anxious to see Christianity getting 

bn in the world. He would have worn a court suit with 
he rest of the Labour members if he had lived eighteen 
undred years later. A Jesus who could dodge away 

TW om His own Kingdom of Heaven like that would never 

mam@ave died on the cross.” For indeed, in that Kingdom 
‘5 bf Heaven he proclaimed, God was all, and Caesar 

‘NUS Mand his coins as subject to righteousness as Dives or 

azZarus, 

s 
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ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION: IX. BEGINNING AGAIN 
AND AGAIN 


By H. G. WELLS 


Then Steele turns to the frustration of democratic 
revolution in America and France. Here again were two 
associated phases when the endlessly thwarted and 
endless hopefulness of men broke out and yielded much 
generous living, much fraternity and honest social 
rectification, before it faded out again in face of the 
uncharted immensity of its task. It had not taken the 
septic possibilities of property and money into its caleula- 
tions—among other omissions. It'was more “ piecemeal ” 
even than its successor, Socialism. 

“The Moscow Frustration,” as Steele tells of it, is a 
study in the deterioration of yet another blazing star of 
hope. The soul of Bolshevism was suffocated mainly 
by its own protective police and by strategic intolerance. 
The Bolshevik leaders were so preoccupied, so unprepared 
and overworked, that they could not scrutinise their 
police. They had to trust somewhere ; and they had the 
urgent man’s fear of an open, delaying wrangle. Suppres- 
sion grew rank under their feet. They would rather keep 
on the wrong course than risk the loss of élan involved in 
a halt for consultation. They did not realise the danger 
from within; the secret slackening and deterioration 
when the bracing inhibitions of criticism are withheld. 

The point Steele stresses in all these cases of a fresh 
start, is that essentially they failed through incomplete- 
ness, and through that intolerance and incapacity for 
modification and assimilation which arise out of 
impatience. Every one of these later false dawns at any 
rate, is enormously documented. The industrious student 
‘an extract for us and tell us nearly every step in their 
failure, he can expose what was overlooked and what was 
deliberately disregarded, he can tell who it was forgot 
and who faltered. The experimental value of each suc- 
cessive frustration is greater, the indications for thought 
are clearer. 

** Because of course,” says Steele, making one of those 
abrupt breaks of his, “‘ now—we have to begin again.” 

Then, assuming his favourite réle of the well-informed 
amateur biologist, Steele writes a long essay on Beginning 
Again. It might almost be called a eulogy of frustration. 
He draws a terrible picture of a non-reproductive world 
without any natural death, a world encumbered and 
choked with its past, a world without freshness or any 
sense of novelty. The ** biological use ” of the individual 
life is not achievement but experiment, failure and a 
lesson, and so, too, are all these larger-scale efforts to 
organise living forces. The conscious efforts to unify and 
rationalise human life, which have been going on now 
with increasing purposefulness for five-and-twenty cen- 
turies, when seen from the perspective of geological time 
are no more and no less than a struggle to secure a new 
foothold for the race, which won, will be in itself only a 
basis for new and nobler discontents. 

And so on. 

From these flights into biological philosophy, Steele 
returns, refreshed and cheerful, to our current solicitudes. 
The world, he declares, is in slack water between one 
great rush of creative effort and another. Every preceding 
drive has been found insuflicient, and always there has 
been an interval of confused reaction before the next 
drive found a suflicient basis in new ideas. We may 
overrate the evil of many of the eddies in the slack-water 
phase. We may lose our sense of proportion in the face 
of the social destructions, the storms of persecution and 
ill-regulated indignation, that glare close to our eyes today. 
It may be that those who leve liberty need a lesson in selfs 
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protection and mutual aid, and that many ancient cul- 
tures and traditions will be all the better for a strenuous 
self-examination. The hostility to Christianity in Russia 
and to Judaism in Central Europe may have a justification 
that it is unwise to neglect. Some such shock was neces- 
sary for that stupendous self-satisfaction of the Jewish 
and Christian cultures, which has hitherto withstood both 
persecution and predominance. The raucous voice of the 
Nazi may be saying something worth hearing. His rage 
at economic disadvantages and particularly at the loss 
and transfer of power through speculative acquisition, 
may involve other impulses than sadistic desire and a 
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craving for loot. It is time the Jews thought thems: 
out, It might not be a bad thing now if, as g * 
culture, they thought themselves out of eXistenge 
gether. These crude flamboyant  tyrannies vy 
purging many consciously well-meaning intelligences 
much self-complacent, ineffective stuff, and steeling th 
for finer and broader efforts. 

There is no final defeat for an individual, says 
biologist, but death and fruitlessness, and no final dei 
for a species until nothing remains of it to begin apni 

[Mr. Wells’ tenth article is entitled «yy 
Beginning.” | 





WHERE JAPAN AND RUSSIA CLASH 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


i is not an accidental coincidence that some of the 
severest clashes on the uneasy northern frontier of 
Manchoukuo have taken place along the ill-defined bound- 
ary between Manchoukuo and Outer Mongolia, Skirmish- 
ing started on this border shortly before Christmas and 
has never entirely died down. The highly contradictory 
communiqués that were issued from Japanese and 
Soviet sources when more serious fighting broke out in 
the middle of February agreed on only one point: that 
larger forces were steadily becoming involved and that 
more formidable weapons than the rifles and machine-guns 
with which a frontier post would normally be equipped 
were being used. The Japanese Press reported the fact 
that two Soviet aeroplanes participated in an engagement 
at Olahodka on February 12th, where eight Japanese were 
killed and eleven Japanese and Manchoukuo soldiers 
were wounded. Several Soviet statements have men- 
tioned the appearance of armoured cars and trucks on 
the Japanese-Manchoukuo side. 

Mongolia is a pivotal problem for Japanese and for 
Soviet strategy. Until and unless the present state of 
armed tension between Japan and the Soviet Union gives 
way to some kind of understanding and appeasement the 
frontiers of the Mongolian areas which are under the 
direct or indirect control of the two Powers are likely to 
be especially disturbed. Vast in area, sparse in popula- 
tion and natural resources, the lands occupied by the 
Mongols lie directly across the pathways which seem 
marked out for Japanese and for Soviet expansion, At 
the present time these lands are divided. It is probably 
inevitable that the more ambitious spirits both on the 
Soviet and on the Japanese sides of the dimly-indicated 
line of demarcation should try to exploit their own 
Mongols as a nucleus for propaganda and perhaps eventual 
advance into the Mongolian territory held by the other 
Power. 

A number of officers of the Kwantung Army (Japan’s 
military“ force in Manchoukuo), notably Lieutenant- 
Colonel Terada, have become specialists in the Mongolian 
question, learning the language, becoming familiar with 
the religion and customs of the Mongols. There can be 
little doubt that some of these officers cherish dreams of a 
Pan-Mongolian State, protected by Japan, purged of any 
Bolshevik influence and based on the ancestral tribal 
customs and the lamaism (a kind of corrupted Buddhism) 
which has long been the dominant religion in Mongolia. 
Outer Mongolia would be an integral part of any such State; 
and it is quite conceivable that the Japanese military 
authorities would be willing to consent to an adminis- 
trative detachment from Manchoukuo of the Mongolian 
provinces which lie to the west of the Hsingan Mountains, 
provided, of course, that Japanese influence on the 
hypothetical new Mongolian State was assured and 
unchallenged, 


Toky 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, regards Out 
Mongolia, where a puppet state, under Soviet influes 
was set up with the aid of the Red Army in 1991 , 
valuable outpost in the Far East, which it, does i 
propose to abandon. Outer Mongolia, so long x | 
preserves its Sovict orientation, is a potentially yy 
military corridor, through which Soviet cavalry jaf 
motorised units could strike into the western part of Vp, 
choukuo, threatening the communications of the Japang 
armies on the Amur, Ussuri and Argun. rivers on { 
northern boundary of Manchoukuo, 


Tht loss of Outer Mongolia would lay bare a thous) 
miles of Siberian frontier and make more dificult {ly 
already complicated task of defending the Soviet fy 
Eastern provinces, which lic thousands of miles aya 
from the country’s main centres of industry and pop. 
lation. A Japanese air base in Ulanbator, the capita 
of Outer Mongolia, might even threaten the large inj 
steel and machine building works which have grown y 
in Novosibirsk and Kuznetzk, in Central Siberia, ay 
which would certainly be turned to military uses in te 
event of war. 


There has been an appreciable growth of Japaney 
influence in Inner Mongolia during the last month 
A pro-Japanese régime, apparently headed by Maw 
choukuo Mongols, has been set up in southern Chaba. 
The Mongolian Autonomous Political Council, unde 
the leadership of Prince Teh, has moved further in tly 
direction of snapping the tenuous ties which bind it 
Nanking. Inner Mongolia has been under a curio 
kind of dual government, with Chinese military ay 
civil authorities and Mongolian princes ruling side ly 
side, for some time. It is extremely difficult, on tly 
hasis of meagre, irregular and contradictory  repory 
to know the precise balance of power at any giv 
moment. But it seems to be a reasonable predictiti 
that Japanese military power and influence will gow 
rather than diminish, in Inner Mongolia with the passii 
of time. A substantial increase in Japan’s North Chi 
garrison is planned; and Japanese military leades 
both in Manchoukuo and in North China, attach ve 
great importance to Inner Mongolia, because it is throw 
this region that Soviet aid in propaganda, arms «i 
money might reach the peripatetic Chinese Communis' 


By contrast with Inner Mongolia, where distance af 
lack of means of communication are the main obstack 
to effective Japanese penetration, Outer Mongolia is 
distinctly harder nut to crack. Two prolonged conltt 
ences which were held at the Manchoukuo bor 
town of Manchouli last year failed to lead to aif 
agreement between Manchoukuo and Outer Mong0l 
on such questions as frontier delimitation and & 
change of diplomatic representatives. I was prest 
in Manchouli for a short time during one of thé 
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themsjol conferences and found the Outer Mongolian delegates ‘Far Eastern military authorities will help the Mongols to 
Sera urrounded by aamre"s advisers and as inaccessible offer vigorous resistance. Since Outer Mongolia is 
tence aie gs a Tibetan Grand Lama. The moving spirit itt the carefully isolated front the outside world (with the 
+ May YP Manchoukuo delegation was a Japanese diplomat attached exception of the Soviet ( nion) it is difficult to sav how 
ligences JB to the Hsinking. Foreign Office. much internal disaffection, promoted by the drastic 
cling The conference broke down because the Outer Mon- innovating policies of the new Mongolian régime in the 
sens, obviously under Soviet prompting, stubbornly rte of property ania religion, exists and sag come to 
- A sofused to admit a Manchoukuo mission to their ‘apital, t oe en in the event of a shajee attack from without. 
Nal deed qjJanbator. Trouble was freely predicted in Hsinking The Mongolian problem is, of course, closely bound 
N again, BE (the capital of Manchoukuo) after the failure of the con- pm with the larger problem of Russo-Japanese relations. 
The Ne ference } and ‘trouble there has been since. the latter These a mow much worse than at any time m recent 
part of December. Inasmuch as there are no foreign years. Soviet self-confidence has visibly grown and 
ibservers Within hundreds of miles of the obscure scenes finds expression in a stiff unyielding attitude on such 
of conflict and since the Soviet and Japanese accounts questions as border demarcation, the settlement of the 
of the circumstances of each clash are invariably and chronic fishing rights dispute and the establishment of 
violently contradictory, it is impossible to assess the Manchoukuo consulates itt Siberia. Should the often 
responsibility for these frontier skirmishes. predicted Russo-Japanese clash occur the Mongols will 
Toky itis significant, however, that the Outer Mongolians doubtless be drawn in on both sides ; and Mongol 
rds Quit are putting up a stiff fight, whieh would scarcely be ne, mounted er their shaggy ponies, will = 
influen possible without Russian support and technical aid with bie “a pene _ skirmishing in’ the: prospective 
1921 4s snore complicated weapons. While it would still perhaps pon nie theatre of hostilities. 
does Lie be premature to sav that the Soviet Union would regard *(No longer premature. In an interview with an American jour- 
Ng & i 4 serious Japanese drive against Outer Mongolia as a — ep — — alee = el oo that a r+ gone 
LY Uschi oneus belli* there seems to be no doubt that the Soviet “madilien actan” by Hon inye poiten.<onip E "Fie 8 ae 
Cass positive action y Jiussia ap ity. wD, Lhe opectator. | 
alry and f 
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my THE SCHOOL AGE: A WORKING MODEL 


By R.A. J. 


thousand 


experience of nearly ten years in the working of 
icult the 


the school age of fiftecn under a local by-law 


AC 


Viet Full jndicates that the Government’s approach to a national 
es aval scheme may be too timid. Practical politicians never 
id Pow condemn caution. They understand that in this issue 
> capita the Government stands at the focus-point of several 
ge iyi jines of fire—the active opposition of industry in some 
rOWn WHE parts of the country, the latent opposition of people who 
a, ani distrust the schools as a preparation for life, the objections 
S te of poor parents, the propaganda of State responsibility 
for maintenance, the fears of economists who shy at the 
lapanefe reputed cost of raising the age. This ring of hostility has 
month # constricted the Government’s plan and persuaded the 
y Mai Board of Education to agree to the dubious policy of 
Chaba exemptions. 
, unde It may not be possible to placate the industrialists who, 
in thi for whatever reason, desire to maintain a supply of 
id it WF recruits to child labour at fourteen. But one hesitates to 
curiongie believe that a Government with Mr. Baldwin at its head 
ry au and Sir John Simon and Mr. MacDonald in its counsels 
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could be turned away by that consideration alone from 
the completion of a social advance already achieved in 
thirty-three other countries among our industrial and 
commercial rivals. What, then, if it can be shown that 
the other hostilities melt away before a bold policy ? Let 
us suppose that: (1) The results obtained by efficiently 
conducted Senior Schools convert the sceptics ; (2) Poor 
parents realise that their own economic interests, as well 
as the welfare of their families, are served by the extra 
year’s schooling ; (3) Maintenance on any much larger 
scale than at present is not necessary, and is not demanded 
except in pursuance of a political dogma ; (4) The bogey 
of a large extra expenditure is an illusion. What remains 
of the case against an age universally raised without 
exemption ? 

All these results have been observed in the City of 
Plymouth, which raised its leaving age to fifteen m the 
year 1927, Its experience should not -be overlooked in 
the debates on the Bill. 
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o ale It is a town of about 210.000 
ongols inhabitants with a present elementary school population 
1d em Of about 28.000.. A dozen years ago its progressive 
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thes 


Education Authority adopted a plan worked out by an 


. 
able Education Secretary for the complete re-organisation 





WALLING 


and unification of the school system within cight vears. 
This plan, based on the separation of the elementary 
schools into senior and junior divisions, with the age of 
eleven as the dividing line, providing for a four-years’ 
senior course ending at fifteen, anticipated almost exactly 
the recommendations of the Hadow Committee. The 
only difference was that it went further, for it completely 
freed the secondary schools. After the survey of the 
capacities and promise of all children at the age of eleven, 
those specially adapted to profit by higher education went 
on to a five-years course in the secondary schools. The 
rest went into the senior schools, which were to provide 
them in their fifteenth vear with practical education 
tending to fit them for industry or business. 

In implementing this plan the Board of Education in 
1927 consented to the raising of the compulsory school 
age to 15 by by-law. At first the system permitted 
limited exemption on much the same lines as the present 
Bill. But though the conditions of exemption were 
strictly drawn to prevent the disappearance of children 
into blind alleys, leaks occurred and many difficulties 
and anomalies crept in. The Authority then, with the 
tacit assent of the Board, decided to abolish all exemption 
in three annual stages. After notice given, in the first 
year exemption was refused up to the age of 14 and 
a third—that is. 14 and one school term; in the second 
year up to the age of 14 and two school terms. 
The arrangement worked well. The effect in the 
senior schools was happy. Parents were able to adjust 
themselves gradually to the change. The percentage 
of complaints of bad attendance did not increase. 
Most of the cases brought before the magistrates were 
those of girls whose mothers wished to keep them at home. 

But for a snap decision of the City Council at the 
beginning of the third year, the plan would have been 
smoothly completed. About that time occurred 
premonitions’ of the Crisis, and when it came there 
was a ripple of reaction: for instance, fee-paying was 
re-introduced into the secondary But the 
noteworthy fact is that between 1927 and 1931 so strong 
a tradition of extended schooling had been created that 
it resisted the reaction. At present, though exemption 


schools. 


and fee-paying exist, three-quarters of the children in 
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the secondary schools are “ free-placers ”’ with scholarships 
from the elementary schools; less than 88 per cent. 
of the 2,617 school-leavers last year left at the age of 
14 and one term; and over 20: per cent, were still in 
the senior schools between the ages of 15 and 16. But 
for the disturbance of policy five years ago, no child 
would now be leaving school before 15. The success of 
* gradualness ” is the most significant feature of this 
story, but it also throws some light on the two highly 
disputed, and related, questions of Cost and Maintenance 
Grants. 

As to cost, the plan has involved the Local Education 
Authority in no extra’ expenditure whatever. The 
re-organisation of the schools, with a few delayed excep- 
into senior and junior divisions having been 
zecomplished, no new buildings and no additions to 
staff were needed. The reason was that the top classes 
in the senior schools had to be retained anyhow for 


tions, 


those children who voluntarily remained at school 
after 14. (In 1926 they numbered 900 of the 2,400 
who attained 14 in that year.) Long’ experience 


showed that as the school year went on these classes 
dwindled by departures into employment. In the new 
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f 
conditions the by-law simply kept them filled 1 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. The Educa. 
Authority now provides instruction, broadly desir 
to fit them for the occupations they choose, for m4 
children in these classes at no greater cost thay be 
the by-law came into force. 

There is no system of maintenance. The Authors 
cannot, in fact, even adopt the School Meals PrOVisiog 
because a voluntary School Fund exists and does i 
necessary work. This Fund is an old establishing 
which disburses money for food, boots and cloth 
in needy cases at the discretion of the teachers With ‘ 
approval of the committee. It is the Widespread bejg 
that, in a full system of compulsory attendance with 
exemption, if-any family hardship were created it cq 
be met by an extended provision, when necessary. » 
meals, boots and clothes, not only for the elder childy. 
but for all the children of the families concerned, Prada 
liberality in this form would be more effective this 
maintenance grants, because the benefit would go dine) 
and without fail to the children for whom it was intende) 
while at the same time the needy family’s budget yoy 
be relieved. 


‘ 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SIGN LANGUAGE 


By SIR RICHARD PAGET 


LL who have had to do with deaf mutes know (1) that 
they are only mute because they are deaf, and 

have therefore never learnt to imitate the sounds of 
speech, (2) that in these circumstances the deaf child 
naturally tends to express itself by pantomimic gesture, 
and (3) that this natural tendency is universal and is 
found in the deaf of all countries. It follows that a 
deaf mute of one country has no difficulty in communica- 
for they all 
use the same language the universal language of signs. 
It is truce that different communities of deaf mutes 
develop local sign dialects, and use special forms of 
gestural slang— which other deaf mutes would not under- 
stand till the meaning had been explained to them. But 
if deaf mutes of different races were signing to one another, 
they would drop their local slang, and use only natural 
pantomime, such as every deaf mute would understand. 
It is a curious and-—as I think—rather discreditable 
fact that the existence of this universal language of 
mankind has been almost completely ignored by students 
of human speech. In the British Museum library there 
Coes not appear to be a single book dealing with the 


ting with the deaf mutes of other countries 


universal gesture language of deaf mutes, though there 
is a large literature devoted to the various methods of 
teaching the deaf to lip-read, and to speak, and of dis- 
couraging them from using their natural means of 
expression. 

Besides the deaf mutes, many races of men (of normal 
hearing) also use sign language. The North American 
Indians had—until English became their universal 
language— a silent sign language by which all the various 
tribes. speaking over a hundred different languages, could 
communicate with another. It is interesting to 
note that the Red Indian sign language was so similar 
to that of decaf mutes that Red Indians and deaf mutes 
could understand one another without difficulty. The 
Aborigines of North-West-Central Queensland, also have 
a sign language which, again, is on the same principles 
as the deaf mutes’ and the Red Indians’. Other sign 
in Russian Armenia and in 
the Cameroons. Then there are primitive races such as 
the Xingus of South America who combine speech and 
the gesture part of the 

Indeed, it almost every 


one 


languages have been found 


essential 
that 


gesture being an 


* word.” said 


may be 


gradation can be found between pure gesture 
sign language of deaf 

such as that of the more phlegmatic of our oy 
countrymen. 

The faet is 

that human speech is only a form of gesture languag, 
a form in which the gestures are (unconsciously) nag 
with the tongue and lips instead of with the hank 
The reason for this remarkable substitution may \y 
found in the fact (noted by Charles Darwin) that thee is 
in mankind, a natural svmpathy of movement betwee 
the hands and the mouth. When, therefore, primiti 
man endeavoured to express himself by bodily pa: 
tomime he also, uneonsciously, pantomimed with bi 
mouth, and the consequent movements of his tongue an 


Sue h as | 


mutes —and_ gestureless Spee 


though it is not vet recognised by linguiss 


lips, coupled with the emotional noises which he made i 
order to attract attention to his signs, automatical) 
produced speech. Speech, therefore, is sign langnay 
made by mouth. It may be imagined that in the be 
ginning all signs were accompanied by corresponiiiy 
speech sounds, and that the bodily signs were gradual 
dropped out as it was discovered that the signs a 
consequently the signer’s meaning —-could he recognisé 
by car. Speech had, in fact, several notable advantags 
over sign language. It could be understood in the dark 
it could be used even when the signer’s hands we 
occupied—and the signer and signee did not need te! 
in sight cf one another. 

But we are now faced with very different problew 
from those which worried our primitive ancestors. Tl 
world has become a very small place ; the difficulty s! 
keep the peace in our over-crowded planet, and above 
to avoid misunderstandings between the different nation 
which people it. We badly want an auviliary inte 
national language by which cach individual can, if ne 
be, communicate with individuals of any other race. 
that they may understand one another. 
been tried and found wanting. Basic English is (in! 
judgement) a far better language than Esperanto ®t 
more likely to be acceptable. 


in the minds of other nationals. The alternative 3 | 


revive the natural universal language of mankind, # 


fall back on sign language. 


Esperanto has 


But Basic English & ¢ 
form of English, and therefore likely to raise prejuit 
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ill, of course, be some spade work to be done 












. 
Pinal pong ‘generally acceptahie agn language gn ng 
‘ be worked out. A start has already been made in 
esi rs direction, and I have been fortunate in getting 
ou together asmall group who have been actively at work for 
% the past year on the preparation of a systematic vocabu- 
Auithossf Jary of Signs. At present our vocabulary is still in a 
wena ovisional stage— but even 80, it is capable of expressing 
does i anything that can be said in Basic English— indeed we 
blishies have used Mr. C. Ix. Ogden’s Basic English word-list as the 
j EE jasis for our own, and have selected or devised signs for 
ee, ach of his 850 words. The problem of inventing a suit- 
With th er notation is also being tackled, and should not, I 


“ad belie 


will think, raise any serious difficulties. 
r WI) hg 9 5 F. 


The principal advantages thata systematic sign language 


| it coy 

Could ade , P 

ea ’ offers, as an auxiliary international language, are these : 
Sary, ¢! ’ - 3 . . ° 

d lin (1) It is extremely easy to learn. <An_ intelligent 
hildy - 7 : F 

Pp ‘ individual can learn about 100 signs in an hour—and 
Laden 

~ the remember them; he could Jearn the whole vocabulary 
e ay : , ’ 3 . a . ‘ r 1 € : 

dine fe in one working day. It would, of course, take time and 


ntendeifae practice to acquire speed and finish, but far less than 
Te, 
for any spoken language. 
(2) It is universal, and should make an equal appeal 
to all nations. 
(3) It is much richer than speech in its ability to dis- 
tinguish gradations of meaning, and much more precise 
F in describing actions, forms, spacial relations, &c. 


CL Wey 


spec 
UE ON 

inguin VERYONE must admire the work of the Housing 
nguag: (Committees of Municipal Authorities. They have 
\ mane lemolished thousands of unsuitable and unhealthy 
hank houses in the older parts of their areas. They have 
nay hfe transferred their inhabitants to housing estates and have 
hex fe there provided them with modern labour-saving dwel- 
tweu fe lings, generally with a garden attached. The tenants 
imitivae have been encouraged by housing visitors to make real 
: ny. homes of their houses, and by skilled advice and by the 
th hog Oller of prizes for the best results have been led to make 
uc aye their gardens both beautiful and profitable. It has not, 
sade ine however, been generally recognised that the conditions 
tical fg Under which the tenants are now compelled to live are, 
rgnagefgm rom the social point of view, very different from those 
he he under which they lived before the transfer. 


Before, they had around them all the life, bustle, and 
ual movement of the town and its streets; they could talk 
anim and, if necessary, quarrel with their neighbours without 


ondiy 


gril leaving their own front doors. Their places of amusement 
ntagsfi were close at hand. The transfer practically compelled 


dark them to shed their town ideas and habits and adopt those 
wre of the country-dweller, without any preliminary training 

to kg to make the change congenial. Life is not so obvious on 
the housing estate. The strects contain merely enough 

lens traffic to make them dangerous as playgrounds for children 
Teg and not enough to provide the excitement of those of the 

rst town. The changing kaleidoscope of the city life is far 
wedi Off. The tenants are parted from their old friends and 
aequaintanees, and have to make new connexions under 
inte None too easy conditions, or to travel great distances to 
nec Meet again those they knew before. Human beings are 
«. i confessedly conservative in practice, whatever they may 


o haf be in politics, and they do not change their habits too 
n nig easily or too willingly. It is almost a miracle that so 


) an Many have made suecesses of their lives under the new 
It is a question, however, whether such a 
ude Mracle should be expected or counted on. In Greek 
is WM plays, when the difficulties were too great to be overcome 


ain — 


sé conditions, 


a 


* Mr. Whipple is Director of Education for the City of Nottingham. 





(4) It is far more logical and systematic than any 
spoken language. 

The main disadvantages of sign language—namely, 
that it cannot be understood in the dark, and that it 
occupies the hands—are becoming less serious nowadays ; 
we have artificial light at our desire, and our hands 
become more and more free as machinery takes the 
place of hand labour, and telephones, dictaphones, 
wireless, and, very soon, television—take the place of 
letter writing. When television comes, it should in 
future be possible for a single individual to speak in 
signs so that every nation in the world can understand 
him. Surely this neglected art of human communication 
deserves to be studied and tried out. 

So far we have not experimented with children, but 
it would be surprising if they did not prove even better 
than adults at learning sign language. If so, a beginning 
might be made in securing a good understanding between 
all races of men by teaching sign language to the school 
children of different races, and then sending parties abroad 
from each country to visit foreign schools. At present 
interchanges of visits are being carried out to a limited 
extent, but the language difficulty hampers their develop- 
ment. With the use of sign language the language 
difficulty could, I estimate, be solved in a few hours 
of systematic instruction in the various schools con- 
cerned. The experiment seems worth trying. 


has HOUSING ESTATES AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


By A. H. WHIPPLE* 


otherwise, the god from the machine was _ produced. 
Apparently the god from the machine has been expected 
to work overtime on housing estates, for very little has 
been provided for the leisure time of the housing estate 
dwellers. They have gardens, certainly, and during part 
of the year these can give spare-time occupation to the 
men, though at first even gardening may seem a not too 
attractive form of enjoyment to those who in the past 
have not even grown a bulb ina pot. In the dark, damp 
nights of winter the garden cannot do much to fill the idle 
hours. There is the Public Library, but it is generally 
far off, and, unfortunately, not every dweller on a housing 
estate is a reader. Recreation grounds and swimming 
baths are no doubt popular with the workers in summer, 
but much Jess so in winter. 

Something more is required to inspire a community 
spirit on a housing estate and to make the dwellers good 
neighbours. They must have some common meeting- 
place. A local authority may well object that, even grant- 
ing that community meeting-places are advisable on 
housing estates, it is not their duty to supply them, and in 
any case, they have not the money for the purpose. They 
have to supply houses and gardens, recreation-grounds, 
libraries, swimming-baths, health services, transport and 
schools. Anything else is for the tenants to find for 
themselves. This unfortunately is an impossible task 
for the tenants, even if there were suitable sites near by. 
In any case, the tenants could not be expected to supply 
a community meeting-place before a community spirit 
had been developed among them. 

Large employers have found from experience that 
something more than good dwellings, good conditions of 
labour, good wages and recreation grounds are required if 
good employees are to be retained. They have developed, 
with this end in view, social and recreative sides in 
connexion with their works, and have profited thereby. 
It is equally important for municipal authorities to have 
good citizens on their housing estates. Good citizens 
develop from good neighbours, and pride in the city or town 
may well develop from pride in the estate. . Obviously, 
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the cost of providing ad hee community mecting-places 
which would supply the needs of the tenants on large 
housing estates would be heavy, too heavy for the pockets 
of the tenants, whose incomes are small; and too heavy: 
to be defrayed by private charity, even if private charity 
would be acceptable. The beneficent donor has played 
his part on some estates, but the buildings he has erected 
are far too small for the requirements of the residents. 
It is not the small minority that must be catered for if a 
true’ community spirit is to be developed. There is, 
however, on every housing estate one set of buildings 
that could be made suitable for this purpose at practically 
no extra expense, namely, the schools, which must be 
erected by Local Education Authorities for the education 
of children resident on the estates. 

They are generally equipped with large halls, gymnasia 
and spacious playgrounds. Many possess canteens for 
meals and school clinics. Little foresight in the original 
planning would make them suitable for community centres 
for the residents. This dual use would not interfere in 
any way with their primary purpose, which is the educa- 
tion of children between the ages of three and fifteen 
years. There is no reason why they should be used 
merely in the daytime. Many are used in the evenings 
for the formal instruction of adolescents and adults, but 
they could well serve a wider purpose. In any case, there 
is little doubt that they will be conscripted for the physical 
education of the unemployed and of young people who 
have left school in accordance with the latest programme 
of the Board of- Education -for the improvement of the 
physique of the nation. - It would show an absurd lack of 
regard for economy if additional gymnasia were crected 
for this purpose while the halls, gymnasia and playgrounds 


13, 1936 
— 
of the schools were left unoccupied and unuse 
evenings and in school holidays. 

In the City of Nottingham during the past 12 
all the new schools have been planned and have 
successfully used for the dual purpose. Each school ; 
situated in or near to the centre of the estate it Bis 
The school which is at once the largest and the ma 
often used in the evenings and holidays is the Willig 
Crane School, built on open-air lines on a 12}-acre cin 
site around a central playing field in the centre of the 
Aspley Housing Estate. This school provides jy ay 
departments accommodation for 3,000 children, I 
contains two large Halls, each with seating ACCOMM, 
dation for 1,000 people—one Hall has a fully equipped 
stage and the other a movable boxing ring—two gynings, 
one marked for badminton, a large school cantey 
two school clinies, and, in addition to its 53 classtoons 
rooms for practical instruction in wood and metal wo} 
domestic science and arts and crafts, equipped vith 
wireless, cinema and _ epidiascopes. Adjoining thy 
buildings are large playgrounds, marked out for Jay, 
tennis, netball, &e., playing fields, orchards, greenhouse, 
flower and vegetable gardens, pottery kilns, lily pong, 
beehives and all that is necessary for a good all-royp 
education. The classrooms are furnished not yit) 
desks, but with tables and chairs. The schools are ys 
in the evenings and on Saturdays and Sundays by many 
organisations, including a large self-governing soci 
centre, evening ‘ilistitutions for men and boys and fi 
girls and women, University tutorial classes, WE, 
Co-operative Guilds, Old Boys’ and Old Girls’ Association, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, political associations ani 
religious bodics. They are the centre of the estate life 
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ON THE TIP OF ONE’S TONGUE 


By JAN STRUTHER 


AM going through, at this moment, a well-known 
form of minor hell; one of those trivial anguishes 


I 


ef the mind which have the power, while they last, to 
overshadow the vaster despairs of love, death or bank- 
ruptey : as, on the bodily plane, a flea-bite can mono- 


polise the attention of a dying man. In other words, I 
am suffering from partial—and I hope temporary— 
amnesia. Or, to come down to brass tacks, I have been 
trying in vain for several hours to remember the name 
of a little man I met on a boat in 1922, 

It is of no practical importance whether I remember 
it or not. Even at the time he meant nothing to me, 
except that he sat at the same table, shared my taste for 
pickled walnuts, and was the only person I ever managed 
to beat at bull-board ; and by now I should have forgotten 
him completely if it had not been for an old photograph 
album through which, every five years or so, I have the 
idle curiosity to glanee. “ Ah, yes,” I say reminiscently, 
* there’s little .’ But what do I say? Little who? 
This time my memory has failed me. All I can be 
certain of is that it began with an M. Moore? Too 
short. Middleton? Too long.. Mackay? No; for we 
never mentioned Scotland. Morgan? Morris ? 
Marshall ? I rage, I burn. 

Reason, or rather a kind of superstitious low cunning, 
counsels me to stop thinking about it. Leave it alone 
and it'll come home, bringing its name behind it. Ignore 
it deliberately, as a kitten stalks away with feigned 
unconcern from a suddenly tedious cotton-reel, in 
the hope that, glimpsed afresh from the other side of the 
room, it will turn once more into a mouse. (Ah! I 
nearly had it that time... Marriott? No.) 

Very well, then; let me tear myself away from the 
particular annoyance and consider the general problem. 


A brain specialist, no doubt, could whip out, as neat a 
ninepence, the scientific explanation of why  certaiy 
words or facts should suddenly change from docile 
palfreys, saddled, bridled, unobtrusively awaiting one\ 
pleasure, into intractable mustangs, ranging beyon! 
recall; should escape from the orderly pigeon-holes i 
one’s brain into that mysterious region known as tle 
tip of one’s tongue. It is a small area: one would nt 
think there was enough room for the number of thing 
that manage to lurk there—addresses, _ telephou 
numbers, book-titles, middle parts of tunes, second line 
of limericks, and above all, above all, names of little ma 
whom one met on a boat in 1922. (I glance out of th: 
corner of my eye at the cotton-reel: but it is still: 
lifeless block.) 

Scientific explanations, howevcr, are more interestilt 
than consoling. What one wants is a reliable cure ft 
the disease, a magic formula which will release one frou 
these bouts of agony. (Abracadabra. Gazeecka, gazechi, 
gazum. Murphy? Mylechreest ?) What is more, i 
must be a lasting cure. One might imagine that th 
amount of time and trouble one spends in coaxing! 
truant word back into the memory would inscribe! 
indelibly on one’s heart and ensure that that particul 
creature, at any rate, should never escape agail 
whereas, in fact, like a onee-dislocated ankle, it is mor 
than ever liable to slip out. 

The art of mnemonics is insufficiently taught, a! 
when practised by novices is apt to lead to confusia 
witness the crude prep.-school chestnut about Mp» 
Lummock and Mrs. Kelly. A similar but more comple 
tangle was all the result I got from trying to fix in I 
head the name of a certain restaurant manager whol! 
sometimes wanted to ring up. He was called Clayto! 
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| he always took more trouble if one asked for him by 
nothing would din it into me, not even con- 
red hair with the colour of clay. Finally, I 
thought of that well-known theatrical partnership, 
javton and W. aller. In order to be sure of remembering 
he second name I resorted to an excruciating pun. 
‘What does one do in a restaurant ?” T asked myself. 
‘ Swaller,” I replied unblushingly. The plan seemed 
petty cast-iron: but the next time I wanted to book a 
able I asked for Mr. Lewis. 

The only mnemotechnie device which 
ith me did so by virtue of its superb 
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” Yea 
© bee, 
hoo! js 
Serve,, 
© Most 
Villian 
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ever worked 
and flagrant 


Onto. HF yconsequence. 

Uippel  “ Where do you live, in case T should need you again ? ” 
Nasi, Lasked of a departing charwoman. 

inte, Seventy-nine. Skinner’s Dwellings,” she replied. 
Poon Bs And if you ferget the number, m’m, think of a dog- 


Work, 
| with 
5 the 

law. 
1OUSE,, 
ponds, 
Tound 

with 
P used 


jeence.”” 

“4 dog-licence ?” 

“ Seyen-an’-six ony you turn the six upside down,” 
she explained, beaming. ‘‘ I thought of that,” she added 
modestly, “ myself.” I was staggered: but I have 
remembered her number ever since. 

There is, too, the well-known. story of Benvenuto 
(ellini’s father, who boxed his son’s ears in order 
that he might never forget having seen a salamander. 


many 

soci HeBut such violent methods, well enough in mediaeval 
d fo Meltaly, are out of place today. Ear-boxing is now deprecated 
EA, Bas being apt to cause deafness ; and in any case it is 
tion, Pedifficult to box one’s own, 

san (Mitchell? Getting warmer, surely, I am certain it 
e life He was something very like Mitchell.) 

Another point is this: a sudden lapse of the conscious 
memory seems to let loose the subconscious with a 
rush, One can remember all kinds of little irrelevant 
details: that the sentence one is searching for came 
two-thirds of the way down on a left-hand page; that 
just as so-and-so made that so maddeningly mislaid witty 

it HP remark the traflic-lights changed from red to amber 
ran and a passer-by dropped his newspaper. And if the missing 
ci object is a human being one may get a shock, when the 
MEE mystery is cleared up, at the things one’s tentative 
Vou HF wropings have revealed. 

a “Who on earth was it,” T. asked me the other day, 
ve “who was telling us all that stuff about werewolves ? ” 
ea "I quite forget,”’ I said, “* but I know it was a man: 
ome td I've a sort of idea it was somebody we weren’t mad 


qats on.” 





“Yes—or didn’t trust very far, or something.” 





“A slight oik, too, so far as I remember.” 
“ And surely, didn’t he have rather a tiresome voice ? ” 


3 


“Very, Who could it have been ?” 








At that moment X. happened to drop in for a drink, 
and as his name was announced T. and I looked at cach 
other in horrified realisation. It was very queer: for we 
had always taken it for granted, just because we saw him 
pretty often, that X. was a great friend of ours. And I, 
at any rate, have never felt quite the same about him 
since [caught that brief glimpse of him through the lidless 
eye of the subconscious. 











Out of the photograph album, which I have been using 
as a writing-board, slips a discoloured sheet of notepaper. 





“Dear Miss —— 





> 
As promised am enclosing copies of the snaps I took on the trip. 
The ones of our final bull-board contest are quite a success, I think ! 
Hoping we may meet again when you are next in town, 
Iam, 
Yours v. sincerely, 








Ww. Srurson.” 





_ Simpson! SIMPSON! O blessed name! O sweet, 
iieomparable relief! I knew, I knew it had an M in it. 






————— 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
N embarrassing air of cliquish, small-town, parish 
pump smugness is apt to hover over the meetings 
(or rallies, if this name is preferred) of any political or 
religious party. Perhaps it is their unanimity, their 
common and violently held beliefs and antipathies, their 
obliviousness to other points of view, that gives this 
adolescent, provincial colour to factional assemblies. 
Inevitably they lack breadth, liberality, humane culture, 
complexity of vision. This cannot be helped; and of 
course (one supposes, with some regret) parties must 
meet (or rally) to encourage one another, to disapprove 
of their opponents, to hatch their plans. But the 
peculiar atmosphere of arrested development, of chubby, 
chirping, yet passionate imbecility, which broods over 
any assembly of British Blackshirts cannot, I think, 
be equalled by any other party gathering in the 
world (though I have attended some that run it 
pretty close). 

These ingenuous, black-clad youths—with what a 
reverential thrill in their voices will they mention “ the 
Leader” (yes, that is Sir Oswald); with what passion 
they will hand out their inspired versions of recent 
history, affirming that Italian airplanes have never 
bombed a Red Cross, and that reports to this effect are 
dirty lies concocted by the British, the Ethiopians and 
the Swedes in conspiracy, assisted by the ubiquitous 
Jews (they see Jews everywhere, as drunkards see 
snakes ; one gathers that practically the whole British 
Cabinet are of this ancient race, as well as the owners of 
nearly all British journals but the Blackshirt and Action). 
They will tell you how the Leader is loved and acclaimed 
far and wide over the country, though Jews try to create 
prejudice wherever he goes; they will tell you how 
Liberty is not the same as Licence (a doctrine which I 


have heard before, but which has never until now 
conveyed any precise meaning to me; now I know 


that Licence is freedom to express anti-Fascist or pro- 
Semite views, while Liberty is freedom to speak and 
act as all good Fascists wish to speak and act). They 
will triumph in the brilliant and victorious advance of 
the armed and bomb-dropping forces of Italy upon a 
primitive people, telling us in their Press how these 
“white forces of civilisation’ are “ carrying the reign 
of peace to warring tribes and bringing to these backward 
and barbaric races the science of the West.” They will 
work themselves up, with impassioned frenzy, into storms 
of vulgar and vicious Judeophobia. 


This all sounds, when reported, sinister and horrid, 
But actually the Blackshirts assembled together are 
funny. They should be regarded as an entertainment. 
Those who try to cramp their style at their “ rallies ” 
are not only behaving unfairly but foolishly. If anti- 
Fascists would (or could) restrain themselves from 
mustering outside or inside the Albert Hall on Sunday 
week to make what is politely called a counter-demonstra- 
tion, more vulgarly a row, but would instead take their 
seats in the Hall in the same spirit as that in which they 
would take seats for the Marx brothers, it would 
be both juster and more appropriate. Give the 
Blackshirts a chanee to do their stuff without inter- 
ruption, and you get a whole nation laughing at them. 
Give them a fight, and you not only give them what 
they want, but behave as unfairly as they behave them- 
selves. How far better and more diplomatic to let 
people enfool themselves to the top of their bent, and 
deride them with a smile. 

Besides, the Blackshirts are an entertainment, and [ 
think they should be kept, as we keep chimpanzees in 
the Zoo. 


“e“ 
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Communication 


Poland and the Crisis 


[To the Editor of THe SpecrTaror.]| 
Sir,—Poland holds so decisive a position geographically 
in Europe that it is particularly important to understand 
her Government’s foreign policy accurately. At the end of 
February M. Noél, the French Ambassador here, informed 
the Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, that the French Govern- 
. ment was taking a grave view of the immediate future in 
the Rhineland. His purpose was, no doubt, to give the 
Foreign: Minister a tactful reminder. of Poland’s obligations 
as an ally. These obligations arise out of the Franco-Polish 
Treaty of Alliance of 1921, reinforced by the Franco-Polish 
protocol of October, 1925, which accompanied the Locarno 
Treaty. Though none of these agreements makes explicit 
reference to the demilitarised zone, the French hoped that 
Poland would be sympathetic to their view in case of any 
- flagrant violation of the zone. Colonel Beck listened to 
the French Ambassador’s arguments politely but maintained 
- an attitude of strict reserve. _M. Noél did not receive the 
impression that his Government could count on Poland’s 
whole-hearted support. 

M. Noél was right. When the denunciation of Locarno 
became known in Warsaw, the Polish Government maintained 
impenetrable silence for 10 hours. They realised that Hitler's 
acts and his proposals had together created a new European 
situation, to which Poland’s attitude would have to be 
adjusted. They were searching for a formula which might 
satisfy the waiting diplomats and journalists without unduly 
limiting Poland’s freedom of action. When, late on Saturday 
evening, the formula was at last released, it was found to 
strike a subtle mean between the French and German points 
of view; each side could and did deduce a victory from 
its well-balanced phrases. A first reading suggested that 
Poland was more anxious to conciliate Germany than France. 
There was no reference to the fact of treaty-breaking ; the 
underlying motives of the German move received their 
share of sympathetic understanding; Poland stressed her 
independence of the French by pointing out that these were 
“Western” problems, in which she only had an indirect 
eoncern. Nevertheless, when the French Ambassador called 
on Colonel Beck that night he received what appeared to 
be satisfactory assurances. 

The contradiction, implicit in this attitude, arises from 
the fundamental dualism of the foreign policy of Poland. 
Colonel Beck sees Europe as already virtually divided into 
two opposing camps. He hesitates to lead his country into 
either camp until he is quite certain where the big battalions 
are to be found. True to the legacy of his master, the late 
Marshal Pilsudski, he carries on an opportunist policy of 
flirtation with both sets of suitors, hoping by these means to 
maintain the réle of diplomatic arbiter. This policy demands 
that in any given case he should employ the favoured termin- 
ology of either camp. ‘To Great Britain, France or the Soviet 
Union he talks of the “ interests of Europe”; he joins the 
Germans and Italians in emphasising the demands of the 
“have nots.” The clearer grow the outlines of the two camps, 
the harder it becomes for Poland to be simultaneously 
~ collectivist and anti-collectivist, revisionist and anti-revisionist, 
for the League of Nations and against the League of Nations, 
for a German garrison in Cologne and against a German 
garrison in Cologne. 

This policy of Poland is a policy of weakness. She would 
long ago have joined one of the two camps if she had felt 
sure that by her accession she would give it certainty of victory. 
For such a gamble Poland is too weak. Today, as in 1932, 
the Polish army has a strength of 266,000 men, indifferently 
armed ; neither numbers nor equipment can be strengthened 
without the imposition of almost unbearable burdens. In 
1932 Germany had an army of 100,000 without either tanks 
or aeroplanes ; the Soviet Union had an army of 562,000, 
whose effective value was much reduced by the domestic 
difficulties of the first Five Year Plan. Today Germany has 
over half a million men, armed to the teeth, while Soviet 
Russia has 1,300,000, well armed and equipped. These 
three years have enormously reduced Poland’s military 
importance in the’ East of Europe. Were she to join today with 
either of her neighbours, her military contribution would not 
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be decisive and she would risk becoming the ya 
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In remaining uncommitted to eith 


































as the strategic cock-pit of any conceivable wuld Paka 
Europe, is of great potential value to both. 

Each individual move of Polish foreign Policy pro «pusty E 
from the desire to prevent any irrevocable harden. si 
European relationships. Only so long as the situ; Tae dram 
remains indefinite, can Poland continue to dray A plot has | 
profit from her “geographical position which alacrity W 


“countries draw from wealth, large population 9, , either gul 
military strength. Poland, therefore, opposes all atten * 
force her hand. In her view the Franco-Soviet Pact ig 
most insidious effort yet made to commit her, Jy yi 
that she understands some of the motives for the action 
Herr Hitler she has in mind his violent hostility, whig,, 
shares, to the Franco-Soviet agreement. 

The Pact deprives her of the self-appointed mission a. 
eastern bulwark of Europe, which she has long exploitej 

- her own advantage in the western capitals. The Pact adyans 
Europe’s frontiers from the Vistula to the Ural mountyj 
thus creating new proportions in Europe which reduce 4 

_Telative magnitude of Poland. It resolves the Polish-Sqy 
rivalry for leadership in Eastern Europe in favour of \ 
Soviet. It establishes the influence of the Soviet, yhjy 
Poland has for fifteen years sought to shut out beyond \ 
eastern frontier, in the heart of Europe. It reinforces Cyc, 
slovak resistance to the revisionist claims of Poland, | 
reduces the value of Poland as an ally to the French, } 
facilitates the signing of a similar Pact between the Soy 
and Rumania, thus threatening to empty Poland’s allay 
with Rumania of its principal significance. 

The Polish statesmen are the more embittered in ths 
opposition because they dare not push it to the danger 
point where France might have to choose between Poly 
and the Soviet. Hence their satisfaction when they saw ti 
Germans take the lead in criticism of the Pact. They wd 
comed, for what it is worth, Hitler’s friendly reference to tly 
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Polish right of access to the sea. But there is little doubt) ag 
: é enough t 

they were both surprised and frightened by the lengths ae 
a : y ms ; ‘ing MEP AYS 8 
which he went. They cannot but take note of the distinetig the chart 
. . . . € 

which he made in his constructive proposals between (¢ aed 
many’s eastern and western neighbours. There is little tl 
choose from their point of view between these manifestatio oe Ro 
of French and German statesmanship. The happenings aiagee 





the week-end have enhanced Polish forebodings that th 
dreaded hour of choice between two systems cannot | 
delayed much longer. 

Germany would have liked to see the Poles support her 
at the risk of sacrificing their alliance with the French. If 
did not venture to make an open request on these lines, tl 
was because Colonel Beck, in his recent talks with Baron wi 
Neurath in Berlin and with General Goering in Warsaw, li 
made it clear that the alliance with France was indispenst 
to Poland. The Polish Foreign Minister was obliged to mak 
this reservation lest he be finally drawn into the Ge 
camp. He has, besides, his doubts—and these are much ne 
strongly felt by Polish public opinion—as to the durability, 
German friendship. They have been perceptibly increas 
by the series of incidents which began with Dr, Schachi 
provocative speech on Silesia some weeks ago. 

General Goering’s recent visit to Warsaw, if it was intent 
to calm Poland’s ruffled feelings, has not been a mati 
success. On his return to Berlin he was lavish with a 
comments on “ Polish reliability.” | Ludicrous though itm 
appear, it is nevertheless true that his disappointment 1 
due less to the attitude of Colonel Beck than to the fact t 
his hosts surrounded him with less assiduous attentions th 
on the oceasion of his former visit, General Goering wast 
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to wander for four days in the remote forests of Bialovielpame | 
accompanied only by a couple of unimportant gene™™philoso 
‘Neither the President nor any other leading statesmel,@@and a 
dozen of whom had joined him in his former shoot, appe@™ieen e 
this time. To fill the General’s cup of bitterness, he {@@@nore p 
to get the lynx that was his heart’s desire. The 

As to Poland, conscious that for a little longer she “@Mpnly in 
one of the master-keys to the European situation, sh @™Mr. R¢ 
desperately anxious to keep all doors ajar as long as posiMr, Jo 
But the feeling grows in Warsaw that her time of gra¢@@hot th 
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Procell «Dusty Ermine.” By Neil Grant. At the Comedy 
ein 





















tax. dramatist who selects heredity as an instrument of his 
Jot has half his work done for him by his audience, The 
alacrity with which the members of the theatre-going public, 
ither gullible to a man or bemused by the contradictory 
0° of warring specialists, accept what they suppose to be 
the deductions of biologists frees him from the obligation 
to provide adequate motives for his characters’ conduct if 
heredity is invoked. Mr. Grant’s ideas of what may be laid at 
peredity’s door are eccentric even for a dramatist. He shows 
us the members of a once eminent legal family, now reduced 
to what our ears, though not our eyes, inform us is a state of 

verty. Among them he introduces a couple of forgers, 
the brother and son of the dull and disappointed K.C. in whose 
drawing-room the action of the play proceeds, and ascribes 
their gifts for counterfeiting notes to the transmitted and 
perverted talents of the distinguished lawyers who were 
their ancestors. The uncle, who joins the household straight 
from a spell of Dartmoor, is an amusing character, and one 
rather regrets that Mr. Grant should have chosen his nephew 
to illustrate the major part of his thesis. The boy is a rather 
conventional waster, whose only lapse from strictly orthodox 


land, | dissipation is the acquisition at an early age of a wife who 
ench, jj possesses neither figure nor fortune. But his parents believe 
. Soni that he is destined for a brilliant career at the Bar, and when 
alan he takes to forgery and excites the suspicion of the police 
: his uncle assumes the blame and serves the sentence which 
1m te should have been his. Unfortunately the boy has not the wit 
ADgCTONRS to see that, if the illusion of his uncle’s guilt is to be preserved, 
Pol no more notes of precisely the same design should be issued 
eek while he is still in prison, and a series of indiscretions bring 
hey Ww his career as a forger to an abrupt and summary end. 
tot Mr. Grant's plot has no plausibility to spare, but it contains 
ubt th enough theatrically effective incidents to compensate for the 
pa play’s general inconclusiveness, the dialogue is neat and 

the characters are amusingly and pointedly drawn. The acting 
m. ‘fis good. Mr. David Horne and Mr. William Fox give excellent 
ittle : cna . 
stati performances in the difficult parts of the two delinquents, 
we Miss Rosalind Atkinson could not have been better as the 
hat tyeoumeer one’s graceless wife, and Miss Leonora Corbett 

makes smoothly convincing his sister’s somewhat melodra- 
anot ly ier : 

matic rise to fame and fortune as a singer. There are excellent 
i performances in smaller parts from Miss Merle Tottenham, 


ir, Frederic Piper and Mr. A. R. Whatmore, who must also 
be given credit for a neat and economical production. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


‘Red Night.” By J. L. Hodson. At the Queen’s 


Mr. Hopson has written a sincere but diffuse play about 
he War. Private Hardcastle, its central figure, is a sensitive 
and educated man, whom we see bludgeoned by horror and 
utility until death takes him at the very moment when a 
ommission has offered a temporary reprieve. In everything, 
und not least in its choice of a hero, the play suffers from 
ving been born as a novel. In a novel you do not have to 
‘ly on words and actions alone; you can examine the 
houghts and emotions that lie behind them, and for this 
eason a man like Hardeastle, who thinks and feels if not 
ore deeply at least more coherently than most of his com- 
panions, is a good protagonist for a book about the War. 
But in a play about the War he loses his technical advantages 
bver the common herd ; though his tragedy may be greater 
han theirs, it does not seem so, and when he rails at fate 
iis protests lack the poignancy that they would have if they 
ame from a person of little understanding. His trite 
philosophy would have been effective on less educated lips, 
nd a victim of the folly of mankind who could not have 
peen expected to know that men are fools would have been 
more pathetic than one who might at least have suspected it. 
The humour and the realism of the play are admirable ; 
nly in its more serious passages is the dialogue over-literary. 
Mr. Robert Donat plays Hardcastle self-effacingly and well. 
Mr. John Mills gives a brilliant performance as a Cockney ; 
pot the least merit of his acting is his firm control of a part 
hich, over-exuberantly played, would have upset the 
balance of the play. PererR FLEMING. 



























STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“Crime et Chatiment.” At the Academy ——“Veille 

d’Armes.” At Studio One, Cinema House, Oxford St. 
I suppose it may be considered a laudable ambition to try to 
translate Dostoievsky’s novels into film terms, but Crime et 
Chdtiment, just as much as The Brothers Karamazov a year or 
two ago, suggests that such an attempt is almost bound to 
fail. It is the superficial violence of these novels which 
attracts the film director. ‘“ Here,” one can imagine him 
arguing, “are tales of murder. The cinema has always been 
successful at conveying violence, and what a remarkable 
film will be the result when our murder is a really classic one.” 
I have long suspected that a high-class murder is the simple 
artistic ideal of most film directors, from Mr. Hitchcock 
upwards, 

And the murder, of course, is admirable : the director and 
the camera man and the scenario-writer do their usual. work 
to admiration. They are remarkably faithful, too, to the 
original murder, even to the tinny sound of the old money- 
lender’s bell, to Raskolnikov’s decayed, absurd and mournful 
“topper.” For this is a more than usually intelligent film 
(once granted the initial mistake), and what of the novel’s 
theme can be converted into visual terms has been converted. 
Raskolnikov’s unbalanced pride is well suggested: in the 
mockery of a hat, in his crazy isolation as he makes his way 
through the friendly evening crowds to the scene of his 
crime; and of his sensitive conscience you can have no 
doubt watching M. Pierre Blanchar’s hollow handsome haunted 
features. 

But after all there is more to Dostoievsky’s story than a 
case of conscience ; Raskolnikov is a more subtle figure than 
Eugene Aram and a more general one. The director has not 
met his first difficulty : the fact that the book is written from 
inside Raskolnikov’s brain. M. Chenal’s camera takes its 
stand on the outside, the world’s side. It would have been 
far better to have dropped the realistic approach altogether, 
to have battered the real theme into us with soliloquies, with 
aerial voices, with dream imagery, with every kind of super- 
realist trick. There would be no place in such a film, of course, 
for anything but the barest bones of the objective plot, but 
even M. Chenal has found it necessary to omit most of the 
sub-plot, though he has left a few untidy and bewildering 
pieces behind. And what is more unsatisfactory still, he has 
treated the character of Sonia with such curtness and false 
delicacy that an audience unacquainted with the book will 
find it very hard to understand her presence at all. 

* Do not despise life,” and again “I look upon you as one 
of those men who, with a smile, would permit their execu- 
tioners to tear their bowels out, provided they had found their 
fetish.” The magistrate Porphyrius thus stated the theme 
of the book, when he suggested to Raskolnikov that by 
confessing he would renounce his crazy egotistic Napoleonic 
fetish, which had proved in the act of murder so bestial, and 
discover ‘“‘the ordinary current of life.” Raskolnikov’s 
worship of the prostitute, Sonia, his patient endurance 
of the Siberian prison, were not meant to be a spectacular 
atonement for his crime but a private means of one day 
attaining the ordinary, the humble, the communal happiness, 
He had no chance of freedom: proofs of his guilt were 
in Porphyrius’s possession; but in the film the magistrate 
has no proofs; he presents him with the melodramatic 
choice between confession and liberty. M. Harry Baur’s 
Porphyrius is a lovely performance, the finest I have seen 
in the cinema this year, with his tortoise movements, his 
streak of cruelty, his terrible good humour; it is a pity that 
the drama should have been narrowed down to one murderer’s 
guilty conscience. 

This narrowing, of course, is the usual commercial process. 
When you have narrowed your theme sufficiently you 
have obtained a fiction which has no disturbing features, 
the pure commercial article like that ably served at Studio 
One. A French naval captain’s wife, hidden in her lover's 
cabin during a battle, is the sole surviving witness of the 
enemy signals, the only witness who can clear her husband 
from the charge of losing his ship by negligence. A rather 
less usual case of conscience, this, and the theme narrowed 
to the safe absurd commercial limit. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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AN artist like Reynolds who ‘is fundamentally academic 
never changes his style in any but superficial ways. He may 
paint now a portrait, now an allegory, now a history, but 
in all cases he has a definite approach to his art, he is concerried 
with the most generalised features of the human character, 
and he works by means of principles which never allow him 
to go very far from his average either in method or in quality. 
With Gainsborough the situation is wholly different. Unlike 
Reynolds, he works almost entirely by instinct, and not by 
calculation. He is excited by’a subject which automatically 
suggests-a particular method of treatment, very likely different 
from any that he has used before. This fact has two main 
results : first, that Gainsborough is a far more uneven artist 
than Reynolds, that when he has to paint a commissioned 
portrait of an unsympathetic’subject the result is not merely 
dull and respectable, as Reynolds would make it, but is posi- 
tively disastrous; secondly, that Gainsborough’s — style 
changes, if not from year to year, at any rate from decade to 
decade, and more particularly from theme to theme. 

These points are admirably illustrated in the exhibition at 
Sir Philip Sassoon’s house, 45 Park Lane, at which over a 
hundred of Gainsborough’s paintings are collected together, 
forming the first representative exhibition of this artist held 
in London during the present century. The exhibition is 
particularly important because it includes many paintings 
which have not left their homes in English country houses for 
many years and which were absent from the English exhibition 
at Burlington House in 19384. 

It is a fact, well enough known but none the less important, 
that Gainsborough began life as a landscape painter and only 
gradually introduced figures into his paintings in order that 
he might sell them as portrait groups to his patrons. Many 
of his most brilliant early landscapes or portraits-in-landscape 
were familiar to us, but one or two in the present exhibition 
come as revelations, particularly Mr. Harcourt Johnstone's 
Landscape with Church and Mr. Kenneth Clark’s Drinkstone 
Park, the former strangely recalling Corot in its silvery tones 
of tree-trunk and church, the latter showing how far Gains- 
borough could borrow from the Dutch and yet eliminate every 
trace of romanticism from their style by reducing every object 
in the painting to complete stillness. 

In his maturity Gainsborough is generally said to have been 
most successful in his portraits of great ladies, and it is indeed 
hard to imagine anything more completely satisfactory in its 
way than the portrait of Mrs. John Douglas (18), less wildly 
romantic and unreal than the Lady Bate Dudley, and less harsh 
than the Duchess of Hamilton. The portrait of Mrs. John 
Douglas is affected but not unreal; it is the last word in 
flattery, but only of a flattery which would easily convince 
the sitter. The Morning Walk is of a slightly different kind. 
It has been said that this picture represents the eighteenth 
century as we should wish it to have been. It is, in fact, a 
dream picture, but a dream picture which imposes its atmo- 
sphere on us so completely that we do not for a moment chal- 
lenge its rightness. If the Morning Walk sums up completely 
the aristocratic elegance of the eighteenth century, the portrait 
of Sir Benjamin Truman represents equally completely the 
opposite side of the period. Though Gainsborough was bril- 
liant in painting brilliant women, he had no need for a beautiful 
sitter to make a good portrait. Indeed one feels that he was 
more directly at ease and in sympathy with the ugly stolidity 
of Truman than even with the charm of the Halletts, and that 
this sitter has inspired him to produce the most honest and 
splendid of his later works. 

Towards the end of his life Gainsborough was able to indulge 
once more his passion for landscape painting. But, alas! 
his long training in aristocratic portraiture had apparently 
poisoned his outlook on nature. Instead of the masterly 
realism of the early landscapes, he can only give us the incredi- 
ble but empty dexterity of Lord Lansdowne’s Landscape with 
Cattle, or Mr. Ashcroft’s Landscape. But far more melancholy 
is another group of his later works, representing pretty scenes 
of country life, such as the Duke of Rutland’s Woodcutter’s 
Return. If we must have in painting the ‘condescension of 
the aristocracy towards the peasantry, let us at least have it 
decked out with the technical brilliance of a Fragonard. 

ANTHONY Brunt. 
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Le Boeuf Gras 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 










































‘LE 19 mars prochain, & l’occasion de la féte de la Mi-Cate, Mareh 
Paris fera revivre Pune des plus vieilles traditions 9 - visible 
en France: le cortége du Boeuf Gras. Aprés leg ‘tiie! a ke 
années de la guerre, la reprise de cette manifestation Popol eycoeeds 
autrefois si goitée, et toujours ‘si fiévreusement attendy cannot 
avait été différée en raison de la crise Economique, ging yeseateh 
que du malaise et de Vinsécurité qui assombrissaient | to be et 
esprits. ‘ mam 
Ce défilé est une ancienne coutume que nous devone iy: . 

é A . Ons {raf of the © 
vraisemblablement au paganisme. Les Grecs et leg Roy ain of them 
Tavaient eux-mémes empruntée aux Egyptiens ; la CErémonigfme you Wis 
se célébrait alors a l’équinoxe du printemps, a Tépoque of simples 
le soleil entrait dans le signe du Taureau. En ees Men al pal 
temps, les Gaulois immolaient aussi un taureau, qui four of | 
revétaient pour le sacrifice d’une étole sacerdotale ; apr tant, W 
eux, les Francs adoptérent un identique cérémonial, Au fy abhorre 
et & mesure que le christianisme pénétra dans: les Gaules, fm forsvthi 
coutume du Boeuf Gras perdit son caractére sacré pour ye with su 
transformer en un simple divertissement. Parmi les Privilégge succule! 
dont -jouissait, au XV°® siécle, la puissante Corporation dae fondest 
maitres bouchers de Paris, figurait celui de fournir |e boeuf much | 
du cortége et de pourvoir 4 toutes les dépenses du défi, crocus § 

L‘usage de promener ainsi le Boeuf Gras disparut au mone berry b 
de la Révolution ; il ne fut rétabli, par Bonaparte, quapriim leaf bu 
le 18 brumaire et maintenu sous tous les régimes, jusquiff little h 
la République de 1848, qui le supprima. On le revit en 13yfR some ¥ 
et pendant toute la durée du Second Empire. most p 

N’est-il pas curieux de remarquer, & ce propos, combie,fR most it 
en dépit des siécles écoulés, nous nous trouvons relativenefe Ata lal 
peu éloignés des peuples qui nous ont précédés ? La chainie hawfin 
qui nous relie & eux, et dont nous représentons les demi enough 
maillons, est, au fond, assez courte, puisque nous Voyonge are det 
subsister, dans les divers actes de notre existence, les Vestiga ie become 
des traditions quils nous ont léguées. Pour qui a quelqw 
peu scruté les moeurs et les coutumes des provinces francais, The \ 
il est de toute évidence qu’on y retrouve, vivaces et & pein It is 
modifiées, diverses pratiques dont les racines puisent leur gy insévis 
dans un sol plusieurs fois séculaire. Ne voit-on point encor xsd 
dans certaines de nos campagnes, les cultivateurs, pour attingE ie 
sur leur famille et sur leurs animaux domestiques les bén. eeduet 
dictions célestes, déposer en offrande, sur les autels de églix lie 
paroissiale, les prémices de leur récolte et les premiers produis the pt 
de leur basse-cour ? Est-il téméraire de déceler, en ce gest ‘dit we 
pieux, Ie rappel des présents que nos ancétres, jadis, dédiaien| aia | 
a Cérés et & Pomone? Dans d’autres contrées, & une dat the 
déterminée et immuable, les fermiers rassemblent leu pig 
troupeaux de bétes a cornes et les conduisent autour i... ¢ 
léglise du village; 1a s’organisc une procession solennel j + o 
a Vissue de laquelle les animaux sont bénis en grande pom Seen 
par le pasteur, Comment ne pas reconnaitre en ces rites le qu 
réminiscence, scus une forme heureusement, moins barber 44:4. 
des sacrifices sanglants que les Grees ct les Romains offraict counts 
aux dieux pour apaiser leur colére ou implorer leur bie)... } 
veillance ? Que voir, enfin, dans les solennités qui réunisst! fewer : 
les fidéles autour d'un clergé donnant sa_bénédiction ab 
mer, & une flotille de pécheurs, & un navire nouvellemet New 
construit 2? C’est la, assurément, la perpétuation des invoe se 
tions que nos ancétres adressaient au Poseidon de la mythologt ' i ns 
hellénique ou au Neptune de Rome, pour écarter le cournie 
de la tempéte. weny 

Mais, revenons a la féte projetée par la ville de Paris @ ona 
ce jeudi de la Mi-Caréme, et précisons que la manifestali | | ae 
se déroulera sur un parcours de 12 kilométres—de la Porteé ie 
Versailles 4 la Porte de Pantin—reliant ainsi les deux impit dee 
ants abattoirs de la capitale: Vaugirard et La Villette. I persor 
cortége sera composé de six chars principaux: plusieuy } “ii | 
autres de moindre importance seront annexés au défilé offied its lor 
Le tout sera encadré par 600 figurants, choristes et musicieti Mati 
Des trompettes, des cors de chasse et plusieurs orchest piel 
propageront animation indispensable 2 un si joyeux enseil poy 
Le char du Boecuf Gras, le plus imposant, sera précédé! rights 
sept vaches maigres. Faut-il voir, en ce tableau pittoresi 
une allégorie rappelant le fameux réve du pharaon mento partic 
au Livre de la Genése ? Et cette évocation serait-elle, dep ount 
‘sept ans bientét que sévit la crise, le burlesque, mais heurté inforr 
présage de la fin, si ardemment souhaitée, du mare™y a. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ti Defending our Buds 

Mi-Catiy, March may be called the black cotton season. That half- 
DS Connydim invisible thread is stretched cver the bulb beds by London 
€S sinisinfil park keepers and half the gardeners in England; and it 
\ PopulkinfME cyooeeds: in keeping even the invincible sparrow at bay. It 
- attendy. cannot be stretched everywhere; and fortunately recent 
ique, ‘ain: research workers have found a subtler deterrent. There seem 
Ssaient to be certain dislikes or distastes common to most animals : 

to mammals, birds and indeed insects. They do not like any 
€VOns (nye of the commoner disinfectants, above all that least aggressive 
$ Romi of them—in smell if not in colour- “known as Jeyes fluid. If 
Cérémonim you wish to drive rabbits out of their holes for a period the 
Cpoque vie simplest method is to soak bits of rag or paper in Jeyes fluid 
eS Miénel god paraffin, in almost any proportion, say one of Jeyes to 
aU, qui four of paraffin. Recent tests suggest that this same disinfec- 
le; apr tant, whether neat or in combination with lime-sulphur is 
. Au fyi abhorrent to birds. If we finely spray our gooseberries or our 
Gaules i forsythia (whose buds are especially favoured by. bullfinches) 
é pour yf with such a compound the birds will go elsewhere for their 
Priviligg succulent green buds. It is a nice question which birds are 
ation de fondest of particular spring buds. Sparrows doubtless are 
Te boeuf much the most persistent destroyers of the petals of the 
défilé, [crocus and they will clean up the buds of a convenient goose- 
Lmoneyff berry bush. I have seen a plum tree stripped of almost all its 





leaf buds by chaflinches, though as the rule, I think, they do 
little harm. When the great tit gets to work on buds, in 
some very hungry spring before insects are at large, he is the 
most persistent of all, By general consent the bullfinch is the 
most inveterate bud-eater of all, and he has a catholic taste. 
Ata later stage the most wholesale devourers of green peas are 
hawfinches and jays, but they are not in most places numerous 
enough to be a general nuisance. All these lovely harpies 
- vovonfe are deterred by the smell of Jeyes fluid and a fine sprayer 
vestige becomes a necessity in every garden. 
quelque * * * * 
‘n¢alss I The Value of Lateness 
by It is a late season ; and therefore the opportunity for both 
bis “EE spraying and transplanting has been extended. How tightly 
COME closed are the buds of apple and pear; and even the gorses on 
-— many commons have as yet showed no response to the 
or | seductions of ** the month that blooms the whins.”” The rooks 
" £ busy about their nests in the high elm garden have not even 
ro the protection of the flowers that should be empurpling 


qu’apris 
» jusqui 
t en 183) 


Combien, 
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& Chain 
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~ the woods. Daffodils and primroses are in free flower on the 
diate rorth shores of the Isle of Wight, but in most of our more 
ne dal northerly gardens the bulbs and primrose and primula buds 
t ke have seldom stood so still for so many weeks. Those who each 
i year, for the sake of t heir diary, seek d.ligent ly for a February 

nest of thrush or robin have trouble to discover a March nest. 
Sie Kyen the great bird congregations of winter visitors have not 
ba vet quite broken up or fled to the north and east. Our world 
fraicll thirsts for spring; but the delay is not unwelcome to the 
* bie countryman of long memory. All the best springs, he says, 
skid have been late springs ; and the more frosts before April, the 


; fewer after. 
nab * x x % 


<8 New Manor Lords 
holed A movement in land ownerships of another sort than 
unde the sale or desertion of historic estates (such as Lowther 
Castle) seems to be accelerating. As many as four commons 
visage YY Well known to me have lately passed from the 
statin biggest of permanent commissions into other hands. The 
orte lordship of the Manor has been transferred for moderate 
np sums to- various sorts of owners. Two of the com- 
e. ie Mons have become the property of golf clubs, one of a private 
singe =PCTSON and one of the local council. The local council has 
fice been the most particular to extract what profit it can from 
ical its lordship, by charging quite considerable sums to those whose 
rest houses give on the common. These owners are allowed 
af gratuitous “ right of access ’’ only where the gate or road or 
dé § drive is of recognised antiquity. The knowledge of their 
esque rights and obligations both by the new owners and the old 
rion ‘OMMONers is so hazy that there is a call for more precise and 
jeu P2tticular information. It would be a worthy act by the 
urge (CUNty councils to inspect the old manor rolls and spread the 
cal information. No one wants commoners to lose privileges or 


Y, lords of the manor to exercise unlawful restrictions or commit 


anti-social acts. The golf clubs in spite of certain general 
outcries and particular threats are on the whole popular owners, 
partly because they bring a great deal of money into the place, 
partly because artisans’ clubs, which are admirably demo- 
cratic institutions, are encouraged, and prosper. 


* * * * 


Weathers and Population 

A wet season, prolonged for many months, has had a 
surprising influence on some of.our British animals. Rabbits 
had multiplied to an almost alarming pitch. There were 
some economic and social reasons for this. The price fell 
to a penny or even less a pound; and some of the rabbit 
trappers went out of business. Farmers no longer felt that 
it was worth while to shoot so cheap a creature. So the 
rabbits, enjoying a country where vermin had been excessively 
harried, multiplied as only they, among mammals, can 
multiply. But there was another reason for their prolific 
breeding. They are creatures—witness their invincibility in 
Australia—which delight in dry conditions. They are the 
converse of the rat. The common experience is that the 
at, which is the most destructive of our animals, flourishes 
in direct ratio with the wetness of the season. The wetter 
the weather, especially in spring and summer, the more rats. 
Doubtless rabbits are still over plentiful in many places ; 
but we shall perhaps not sec for years such fantastic increases 
as have been recorded in-half the counties during the last two 
years. 

* % * * 

Multitudinous Pigeons 

One animal that has been with us in myriads during the 
late winter and spring is just beginning to depart. I mean 
the pigeon which we call the wood pigeon, but these hordes 
of immigrants are in greatest number where woods are few 
and small. They have been most conspicuous along the 
edge of the Fen Country, especially Cambridgeshire. Their 
appetite for green food is quite fantastic. There are fields 
of roots, of several sorts, including sugar beet, which looked 
almost like plough land after the flocks had descended on 
them; the total leafage of these very leafy plants had quite 
disappeared, The birds of course resort to what woods they 
ean find to roost, and it is a marvellous sight to see them 
come in. They fiy with a dash and vigour scarcely known 
in other birds, and for the most add to their natural speed 
by diving into the trees, where they may settle with the 
clatter of a machine. Many thousands may gather to a small 
wood; and even a gathering of scattered guns does not 
keep them away. In one such wood the other day seventy- 
seven fell to a single gun, in little over half an hour. He 
fired over 150 cartridges in the time and selected the more 


difficult shots. 
* * * % 


The Invincible Iris 

Claims made on behalf of the race of irises that they flower 
in every month of the year have been fully justified in respect 
of the early and most difficult months of this year, in spite 
of its cantankerous nature. At the moment when the lovely, 
soft, but not at all delicate iris stylosa had begun to fail, 
the Cambridge variety of iris reticulata has come into the 
fullest possible blossom. Its semi-dwarf habit adds to its 
value and it goes to the opposite extreme of stylosa: the 
flowers almost conceal the leaves. The var-ety was invented 
or created, or whatever the right word is, by a great amateur 
gardener in the garden of a country rectory not so many 
years ago. It anticipates the commoner variety by several 
weeks, by about the same period as Viburnum fragrans, now 
just opening its buds, anticipates its rather | more 
popular cousin Viburnum Carlesti. So subtly does the art of 
gardening advance, so do we persuade our exotics to face 
with even greater bravery of flower than their parents the 
cold and darkness of an English winter. People write to 
The Times to announce the miracle that the celandine and 
greater stitchwort are already in flower in the Riviera of 
South-west England. It is perhaps more marvellous that 
these imported garden plants face the winter rigours of the 
Midlands and even the northern counties. 

W. Beacn Tromas, 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable arash 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference in the 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tur SPECTATOR.|] jatter-. 
: Necessa 
AN APPEAL TO MR. H. G. WELLS start with the fifty odd years of S.P.R. Proceedings, or sonmentil 


}To the Editor of Tur Spectator. ] 
Sir,—Shortly before he died the other day, a brother of 
mine called my name sharply twice, in his sleep, followed by 
**. . . Look out for the glass in the door! You'll hurt (or 
eut) yourself!’ The previous day (note the telepathic 
** lag”) I had gone in a hurry to fetch a throat-specialist who 
lived in a block of modern flats near-by, and turning sharply 
down a corridor had failed to notice a huge glass door with 
only the narrowest of frames. I crashed into it violently and 
for a few moments stood wondering how near I had come to 
breaking it, and whether, had I done so, I should have pitched 
forward on to the spikes of broken glass : but being very pre- 
occupied I completely forgot the occurrence within a few min- 
utes ; and I had mentioned it to no one. 

Now this episode, though in no way outstanding as such 
things go, is just another of those hints that give one to think, 
concerning Mr. Wells’ analysis of Steele’s magnum opus—and all 
such attempts to round up the whole corpus of human specula- 
tion. He himself wittily describes the result of his particular 
effort as being like ‘“‘ a museum after a riot.” Yet, neverthe- 
less, he seems to assume that it represents, essentially, all that 
there is to life—and devotes himself to leading us around 
amongst the débris, discoursing upon it all in his inimitable 
way. But—is it all.that there is to life, this heterogeneous 
collection of ancient and damaged bric-a-brac, the product of 
our first few thousand years of gropings and fumblings ? 
Suppose that, after all, the true scheme of things is not fully 
shown forth in Mrs. Bloggs, as Mrs. Bloggs thinks herself to be, 
but that it is really something with far more beyond it than, 
say, orthodox Professor Cloggs has ever had any inkling of ? 
Then, surely, the ground would be cut away from under the 
professorial feet, which would have to turn their toes in some 
fresh direction ? (In any case, was not the cocksure nine- 
teenth-century outlook of such gentry blown sky-high thirty 
years ago by the discovery of the electrical nature of the atom ? 
And if not, should it not have been ? ) 

Yes—can we not now leave the débris on the floor, and go 
and open the windows ? And what some people cannot 
understand, is how it comes that one with his grasp of things, 
sweeping horizons, and restless, super-inquisitive mind—one 
who has had all the known world “ taped ” for so many years— 
can be content to go on dealing indefinitely with material 
which has (to change the metaphor) been hashed and rehashed, 
chewed and re-chewed, ad nauseam. 

Towards what new horizons would we have him advance ? 
- . . Let others explain. For instance, Mr. G. M. N. Tyrrell, 
who in a short book called Grades of Significance puts forward, 
amongst other significant ideas, a theory of the ‘* Warp and 
the Woof ” of Life—the Warp being the undying main current 
of History (to which philosophically he himself is so faithfully 
wedded) and the Woof the cross-current (probably also undy- 
ing) of individual life, cutting across it. Or Ouspensky, per- 
haps, flinging windows wide with Tertium Organum and letting 
in fine breezes from unknown lands and seas uncharted. 

He must know, too, the modern astronomers and super- 
physicists—though one looks in vain for any hint from him 
of the almost mystical outlook upon which they are finding 
themselves forced back. But above all it is to that border-line 
country of pioneer work that I should like to call his serious 
attention, the study of which few intelligent people have ever 
embarked upon and subsequently treated with flippancy— 
psychical research. (If he will glance at the list, printed in 
each volume of Proceedings, of the past presidents of the 
(English) S.P.R., he will be assured that the subject is worthy 
of the attention of men of whatever type of intellectual 
eminence.) It is no happy-hunting-ground now for cranks— 
however many cranks and even rogues there may be amongst 
the camp-followers—but should be, and one may hope soon 
will be, the chosen terrain of some of the most fearless “ live 
wires” amongst our younger scientists. 

The aspects of the subject, and the angles of approach to 
jt, are many, and its literature now immense. One might 





such classics as Myers’ Human Personality ; or, on the ath, encounter 
hand, with slender volumes like On the Edge of the B ne ra0es and 
straightforward account of the experiences of a hard-heajife and other 
Scottish business man—or An Adventure—the detailed itm jowever Li 
(with J. W. Dunne’s foreword) of how two ladies of ethinesf concise aM 


probity and academic distinction saw the Versailles of sale The Times 


eighteenth century in the Versailles of the twentieth, these subj 

Does he know that in America an untravelled person ofy, I conte 
mediocre education, whose only normal language is “ Midd to be fully 
West,” has dictated at a speed of 1700 words per hour a dni th quest! 
matic prose-poem of 60,000 words which contains 90 per possession 


of words of pure Anglo-Saxon origin, whereas the Authorigsfin PO of ' 
Version can only run to 77 (Chaucer 64, and Spenser 63) these thre 
Does not that “ philological miracle” (The Case of Patio advantage 
Worth) whet his insatiable curiosity ? ; not be W! 


What did he personally make of the recent exhibition ategie | 


Fire-Walking, staged at last in this country and Teportel investigat 
with photographs in the Press? Where does he place sug — 


Id kn 

What « 
* Haves * 
nots” ag 
sides are 





facts as all these in his cosmography ? And can any Conspectyy 
of knowledge possibly be sound which ignores them—y 
they not rather, in the nature of things, basic and fundamenty 
to the whole superstructure of human thought ? 

The position then is this. We do not even understanj 
consciousness, let alone Life ; but we ignore our ignoranc, 
and brush aside the most staggering problems, such as tly 
migration of eels and of birds, with one contemptuous Wort, 
* Instinct!” We have not even the foggiest notion of hoy PI 
to set about solving such problems, have we ? The majority 
of our scientists—rooted in that most inelegant postu 
of the ostrich—still refuse to admit the existence even ¢ 


§. Ma 


Sir,—Yo 





human telepathy. (Mr. Wells’ own only pronouncement up posals e 
you say 


such subjects relates to the apparent flux in human pe. 
sonality ; but one must remind him that we can all stij 
recognise H. G. Wells. ‘* Plus ¢a change .. .”) But why 
this shirking of our difficulties ? And what is there inherenti} a 
improbable in, say, a Warp and Woof theory, or in th 
‘ultimate explanation of things” being in reality a fow 
(or multi-) dimensional one, rather than a mere extensi@ 
of our obviously limited present outlook ? 

What is the gist of my argument, does he say ; am I askity 
him to become a séance-haunting spiritualist ? I prefer nd 
to answer, but merely to lay this very incomplete outline ¢ 
** pointers ” on his desk. This much one may permit onesel 
however. It is pretty clear now that the advanced post 
the positions of danger (to reputations included) in man\ 
battle for the mastery of his destiny, lie in the No-Mans 
Lands of research. And one would add an invocation to bin 
to bring up all that heavy artillery of his to where it is needed 
and leave others, now, to fuss about with the commissaril 
in the background.—Yours very truly, C. H. B. Goway, 

Capt. R.N. (Ret,) 
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COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 

[To the Editor of Ture Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—It is most unfortunate that the present controvery 
regarding the position of national colonial possessions and the 
relations to the Covenant of the League of Nations and colle 
tive security should have degenerated so quickly into genetl 
misunderstanding. It appears to be widely assumed thi 
discussion as to the peaceful solution of the ‘* Have andhav 
not ” groups of nations can only infer transferring somethilf 
from the former to the latter, until some vague point is reach 
which all concerned will happily describe as equality a 
justice. 

Were this to be true, it would be obvious to most of us fiv! 
the beginning that any such discussion would be fiuti 
Bargaining for possessions seldom produccs increased fries 
ship in the minds of the participants, and even s 1pertici 
thought will suffice to suggest that a distribution of lands all 
their inhabitants, with equal justice to those inhabitants a4 
satisfactory equality for the supposed needs of potential 
hostile European States, will be found an impossible ideal. 
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in colonies must prove as illusive as parity in naval 
d conferences upon tke former question will end 
illusion as has been the past experience in the 


Parity 
h, and 
in the same dis 


ter. a : Pp P 
Pa sary brevity prevents me from either enumerating or 


ae nting upon the vast and grave problems to be 
; tered before the questions of the government of subject 





| ral mes and intricacies of commercial exploitation of tropical 
Td-heajule and other areas can be satisfactorily overcome. I would 
‘led a jowever like to draw the attention of those interested to the 
f emi 3 concise and valuable articles which have recently appeared in 
les of \ the Times from Lord Lugard and Miss Margery Petham upon 
th. BB these subjects. 
On of y | content myself with suggesting that the first question 
4 Maal to be fully ventilated is not the problem of redistribution but 
Msn. the question why European Powers attach importance to the 
per ssion of colonies. Are they required primarily for pur- 
inal < of wealth, power, or prestige, and to what extent are 
nser ~) these three things compatible ? Can the Powers obtain the 
7 ha advantages they seek under the present system? W ould it 
" not be wiser for the whole question of the commercial and 
‘bit; strategic values of colonies to be thoroughly and scientifically 
ition investigated before pride and prejudice are given rein by super- 
Te pote ficial remarks on the part of prominent statesmen—who 
* 1%, should know better—as to distribution and redistribution ? 
Dapecty What could be more futile than a conference where the 
hema “Haves ” believe that they will lose by giving and the *“* Have 
amen nots” agree with them—the only point upon which both 
sides are likely to agree !—Yours, &e., 
erstan Pnuitre S. Mumrorp. 
norance, ed . a Radars 
has the > Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex, 
US Word, 
v of boy PEACE TERMS FOR ABYSSINIA 
mapoeiy [To the Editor of Tux Srectrator.] 
pai Sin,—You advise the Emperor of Ethiopia to accept the pro- 
ent upon posals of the Committee of Five as a peace settlement. And 
tan pee SOUSY * The League, having approved that plan as fair —.” 
all tag It is strange to find The Spectator, the paper which really 
Sut who does “ know its League ” in such an error. The Council did 
herentigge 20 approve the Report of the Committee of Five ; precisely 
- in th because it was not fair. When the Report was published, it 
ahd confirmed the seven several warnings made by delegates in 
xtensia the General Assembly debate; especially the fear of Mr. 





Sandler of Sweden lest justice be sacrificed to peace, and the 
word of Portugal ‘** There is one thing which I loathe more 
than war, and that is spoliation by procedure.” 

The Committee of Five proposed spoliation by procedure. 
Ethiopia was to accept a mission of foreign experts, who were 
to organise police, especially “in agricultural areas where 
European residents may be numerous,” economies with a 
view to facilitating foreign enterprises, taxation and finance, 
justice, health and education. The four or five chief foreign 
experts were to be nominated by the League and appointed 
by the Negus ; the rest to be appointed by the Negus on the 
nomination of the chief expert. 

Thus the whole of Ethiopian life was to be subjected to 
foreign rule, which was to aim at colonisation and foreign 
‘xploitation. The phrase ‘* where European residents may be 
numerous ” meant Italian colonists ; and that, as everyone 
as aware, meant Italian annexation when the colonists and 
he police liked to make an incident. It was perfectly under- 
stood that the chief advisers were to be Italians ; and that 
he Negus, armed only with his shred of a veto, could refuse 
one Italian nominee, or perhaps two, but must accept the third. 

The scheme was refused by Italy with contumely. It was 
tecepted by Ethiopia with two reservations ; that it must 
be“ collective and disinterested,” and that it must leave her 
dependence intact. As all saw, this also was tantamount to 
ffusal, as it fulfilled neither condition. 

The report was not understood in Britain, since it was 
ouched in an obscure form, and since the Press hardly com- 
nted on it. But at Geneva it was received not with astonish- 
ment (for the character of the packed Committee of Five was 
pal known), but with complete disgust. The feeling on the 
Hoare-Laval proposals in England was no stronger. Russia 

id Roumania let it be known that they would vote it down 
bn the Council. 

Accordingly it was not offered to the Council. On 
beptember 26th S. de Madariaga read it to the Council, which 
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deplored its failure but noticeably refrained from endorsing it 
by a single word. It kept the Five in being, in case of further 
conciliation, discarded their report, and decided to draft a 
report under Article 15. 

Nobody knows better than the Editor of The Spectator what 
that silent Council repudiation denotes. 

How bad the report was may be gauged by Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s observation, when he resigned, that the developments 
foreseen in the Hoare-Laval proposals were also part of the 
Committee of Five’s report. It was, indeed, merely a means of 
establishing Italian domination under a League fagade. It 
contained no single safeguard for native welfare. 

If it is returned to, it will be, once more, a betrayal of 
Ethiopia, justice, and the Covenant.—I am, yours, &c., 

D. Scorr Strokes. 

14 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6. 

[Gur sentence as a whole—** The League, having approved 
that plan as fair, has no justification for going an inch beyond 
it °—gives a better indication of its tenor. It was not meant 
to imply that the League Council or Assembly had passed 
a formal resolution on the subject—that, of course, was not 
the case—but that the plan, based on League assistance in 
the development of Ethiopia, was generally recognised in 
League circles as reasonable. Our correspondent, who appears 
more Ethiopian than the Ethiopians, since they accepted 
the plan, denies that it was generally considered reasonable. 
That, not being susceptible of proof, remains a matter of 
opinion.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


WHAT TO DO WITH MILK 

[To the Editor of Tue SpPecraror.| 
Sir,—The article on this subject in your last issue puts 
before its readers a problem which, while it concerns 
everyone, is of special interest to two particular sections 
of society, the farmers whose desire it is to find a market 
for their milk at a remunerative price, and those whose 
business it is to guard the public health and who more than 
ever, at the present time, are realising the loss which the 
nation is incurring through under-nourishment. 

The milk is there ready to be consumed, the people are 
there ready to consume it, but neither the producers of milk 
nor its potential consumers are getting what they need. 
How to cure this failure in our economic structure is the 
problem. 

The Milk Marketing Board, as your article points out, is 
doing something to organise schemes on a small scale to 
provide milk in schools and so on, but its primary motive in 
doing so is not the health of the people, but the health of 
the farmers’ pockets. Motives such as this will never solve 
a problem which is essentially a National problem. <A _ bold 
policy is necessary, and in the hope that someone with the 
necessary ability and authority may develop the idea, I am 
venturing to put forward the bare outline of a scheme which 
might form the basis of a plan to solve the difficulty. 

We have round about 2,000,000 unemployed, possibly 
their dependants number a further 3,000,000. It is probably 
not unfair to assume that the per head consumption of fresh 
milk by this huge army of potential consumers is far below 
even the national average, low though that already is. 

Taking the figure of 250,000,000 gallons of surplus milk 
quoted in your article, and assuming that with their dependants 
there is an army of unemployed, who are potential consumers, 
of 5,000,000 souls, and that some means is found to enable 
them to consume the desirable pint of milk per head per day, 
there would then only be a little over 22,000,000 gallons of 
this surplus left. The milk which is ready to be consumed 
would be consumed. What would it cost the nation to give 
this milk away ? 

If it is assumed that the milk has been sold at not more than 
5d. per quart or Is. 8d. per gallon, then the cost of supplying 
the 5,000,000 unemployed would work out at 1s. 54d. per head’ 
per week, or £3 15s. 10d. per year, and the cost for the whole 
year for the entire 5,000,000 would be nearly £19,000,000. 
Even if it were decided to supply the milk in the form of extra 
grants to the unemployed, there would be an important 
credit item on the balance-sheet, the improved health of the 
recipients. There are those who might argue, with some force, 
that the final figures would show a credit and not a debit 
balance. 
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Is it necessary, however, to give the whole of this £19,000,000 
away ? Surely there would be some justification and many 
advantages in a system of milk vouchers forming part of the 
dole payments, leaving the total value of the cash payments, 
plus vouchers, at the same figure as before. This would, in 
effect, mean that the scheme would cost the nation nothing, 
apart from administrative expenses, but that the unemployed 
would be assured of rcesiving food of real nutritional value 
for a price at which it would not hitherto have been possible 
to buy. 

It may be argued that no dairyman would be willing to 
supply milk at Is. 8d. per gallon. In my view he ought to be 
willing and able to do so at an even lower figure, for these 
reasons. He is buying milk through, the Milk Marketing 
Board at an average price of 1s. 3$d. per gallon. It should be 
part of the scheme that milk voucher holders collect their 
milk in their own vessels; this would cut out delivery and 
bottling, the two most expensive items in the cost of distri- 
bution. Add to this the fact that the dairyman would be free 
from all risk of bad debts, that he would be relieved of a good 
deal of book-keeping, that there would be no question of 
credit, his payments being made to him in bulk on the surrender 
of vouchers to the Government, that his turnover would be 
increased with little or no increase to his overhead charges, 
and it seems obvious that he would be in a very favoured 
position indeed, and might even be able to sell at 1s. 6d. per 
gallon and make a handsome profit into the bargain. 

One word about the farmer’s point of view. There are 
250,000,000 gallons of surplus milk at present, and because of 
that surplus the farmer is paying a heavy levy amounting to 
as much as 8d. per gallon, in order to subsidise the price of that 
milk which goes into manufacture. Reduce that surplus to 
22,000,000 gallons and the levy which is now necessary will 
be very greatly reduced, possibly to such an extent that even 
after allowing himself a reasonable margin of profit he could 
well afford to sell his milk wholesale at a lower figure than he 
does now. This reduction ought to be passed to the consumer, 
tending to increase consumption, and thereby completing 
the solution of the whole surplus milk problem, 

There may be sound reasons why a scheme on these lines 
is not practical politics, but it is put forward in the hope that 
at least it may help in the search for a solution of a very vital 
national problem.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Hvucu B, Carrincron, 

Blacklands, Crowhurst, Susser. 


THE GOAT STANDARD 

{Vo the Editor of Tak SrecTator.] 
Sir, All who have visited East Africa and taken any interest 
in its agriculture and rural economy will agree with the 
views expressed in the article in your last issue on * The 
Goat Standard.” 

In a report issued by the Kenya Agricultural Commission 
of 1929 the following passage occurs: ‘ By far the most 
important question affecting the native agriculture, one that 
may determine even the continued existence of the tribes 
and the preservation of the Jand upon which they live, is 
the almost universal habit of keeping livestock, not for 
EToduction, or as a source of income, but merely as a token 
of wealth.’ The report examined the situation in detail, 
and made certain recommendations. Among the chief 
were the establishment of a meat factory and the compulsory 
reduction of the number of livestock. The psychology of 
the African has been one of the chief obstacles to an improve- 
ment in the situation either by advice or compulsion. The 
report made the suggestion that “one step might be taken 
to meet the native psychology by the minting of a special 
coinage, wherewith the meat factory could pay for the stock 
that are forcibly expropriated.” It was suggested the 
coinage might bear figures of bulls, goats, and so on, and 
be currency within the Reserves. Once get the natives 
interested and they might be content to show their social 
standing by the exhibition of these coins rather than by 
continuing to keep worthless animals which are a much more 
expensive form of token to keep. 

But the native is slow to absorb new ideas, and the only 
real hope seems to be in the outlook of the rising generation 
being changed by the introduction of vocational agricultural 
education in all native schools. Much is already being 
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done in this way both by the Government Education De his 
ment and by the Missions, and the Jeanes Schools Pat that 
tp : : : ee affuent, 
in improving the outlook in the villages. We cannot ¢ And ' 
progress to be too rapid. It was only in 1838 that the Sy. ME govern! 
Government made an enquiry into the question of erosion as _ nse 
from the grazing of sheep and goats on the mountain aid. y hi 
and it was not until 1902 that a Federal Law was really i 
for the further protection of Swiss land. Africa Was t the tax 
the “ Dark Continent,” and to see something of her Native Me There i 
schools, agricultural colleges and vocational training Rig and giv 
makes one realise how much has keen done ina Comparatiyey And all 
short time—though much remains to be done. That the yeriodt' 
native mind is turning in the desired direction is evident pone 
from the improvements in farming methods in areas priyi 
leged to have trained demonstrators from the Transkej a The J 
other agricultural schools. A young Nigerian native Attache 
to a Mission School recently wrote me to say the white Men 
were regarded as genii because in his district not only hai 
they made trees grow to stop the soil washing away, hy 
they had gathered all the flood waters into a “ basin” fron Me Sin,—l 
which it was taken to water the land in time of drought same. 
and more wonderful some of it worked a wheel “ which >t facts W 
used in the white men’s houses to turn night into day,” Ty IB yritten 
latter were the bush natives’ conclusions when they for the fin, IB Porter- 
time saw a dam and a dynamo for the generation of electricity, IB there 
—Yours faithfully, W. L. Juryay, BB gesthet 
Hermitage House, near Newbury, Berks. it as @ 
Mr. 
MR. HERBERT’S DIVORCE BILL —™, 
|To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] pat 
Sir,—-The proposal to extend the jurisdiction of the police ME “ admi 
courts in matrimonial cases is surely an astonishing one, JB Its pet 
in view of the record of these courts in this regard, Th f& put th 
exercise of their present matrimonial jurisdiction is one of the & two 0 
factors contributory to the present instability of family IB than 
life ; so much so that in many working-class distriets it j spoken 
commonly supposed that a woman can get a separation orde J artist 
for the asking. Nor should it be thought that the lack of legal asthe 
knowledge, haste, and prejudice which characterises so many f& in-the 
of the courts will be remedied by reconciliation machinery, does, | 
This will only give persons of the “ social worker” typel% or in « 
further opportunity for interference in the workers’ hone, “Py 
The working classes of this country are quite able to arrange remoy 














their domestic affairs for themselves and only require a just, B yeasse' 
adequate, and inexpensive method of settling irreconcilable & crime. 
differences. The middle class ** advice ” which is already to J jim, 

freely available is doubtlessly well-meaning and _ entirely which 
disinterested, if often mistaken, in the vast majority of case. B attem 
But this is not always so. I remember speaking to a woman empty 
the rent-collector cum welfare-worker type now frequently Mr. 
employed on working-class estates on her return from a just r 
police court. She had not been engaged in a rent case but ha jp th 
been helping a woman to get a maintenance order becaw He yerto 





it made it easier to get the rent.—1 am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ALEC CRAIG, 
33 Ulysses Road, London, N.W.6. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND TITHE 

























* mud 
[To the Editor of Toe Sercraror.] in “ 
Sir,- I observe that you say that “ the justice and merits" wind 
of the Government’s tithe proposals” are so clear that tle the e 
arguments brought against it are unconvincing.” It is wor by th 
derful with what complacency we human beings are able W& feren 
watch the property of other people being taken from thet. & glass 
I daresay if I read that the country cottages of liter Th 
gentlemen were to be taken over by the Government becat® & any | 
they made the villagers jealous, I-—not having one—migh® state 
with calmness-—— and, indeed, a certain sense of virtue-J we h 
exclaim, ** Quite Right. Most Just !” had 
I fear the parties to the tithe dispute are likely to be le “not 
easily convinced that a proposal which mulcts all tithe-ownes We | 
of one-fifth of their income and compels all tithe-payes® I wa 
whether hard cases or not, to go on paying under penalty (back 
the law, is obviously just or even sensible. an e} 
Think what it means to a poor parson who has an income om wind 
£300 or £400 a year, who has to live in a large house, suddenly perse 
to find his income reduced by £50 or £70, when he has planned the 
his life on the reasonable assumption, based on the 1925 AGH what 
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 Depar, MA that his income would remain at the larger, though hardly 
© assist ire. 

chem -_—~ 9 Not because of any act of God, but because a 
the Swig MM Government wants to get rid of a tiresome question without 
ion at nse. Many Jandowners will certainly benefit, though 
tain Side, many have no wish to do so in this unjust fashion. But the 
BS pase really hard-pressed tithe-payer will not. He will have to face 
Was they the tax-gatherer man, not the more merciful Queen Anne. 
IT tice MAE There is something to be said for disendowing the Church 
1 Centny MA and giving it freedom, but nothing for this piecemeal plan. 
Darativey ME And all the trouble could be saved if only the redemption 
That the period. were made 76 instead of 60 years. Not a just plan, 
S eViden IE nora very clever one.—Your obedient servant, 

CaS priyj A. S. DuNCAN-JONES. ° 
nskei an Phe Deanery, Chichester. ' 

Attache 

<a “VANDALISM IN OXFORD ” 

way, by [To the Editor of Tne Sprectrator.] 

in” ftom [A Sn, I suppose that the dons of one’s-.old college are fair 
drought, game, But Mr. Lawrence: is unlucky—he has got all his 
hich wa: ME facts wrong. Tf, instead of writing to The Spectator, he had 
Y.” Tei written to someone at Merton—or enquired of the College 
t the fing HE porter—he would have found out what the ‘* Vandals ” 
ectricity, HB there really have done, That they have “dabbled | in 
ULYAN, aesthetics ” he could take for granted ; he no doubt remembers 


itas a characteristic vice of the place. 

Mr. Lawrence in his undergraduate leisure fell in love 

with “the. painted glass by one Price,” which in his time 
L filled the lower part of the great east window of Merton 
(hurech, He thought it (and, more surprising, still thinks it) 
“admirable in colour,” as well as “ typical of its period.” 
Its period is the eighteenth century—he says the seventeenth, 
but that does not matter. About its colour, there may be 
two opinions. But I have never, until now, heard more 
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family one—in a well-known work on glass-painting I find it 
i than 5 5 
cts it is spoken of as ** a horrible blare of yellow.” ‘To speak of the 


Dn Order 
Of legal 


artist as “ one Price,” I feel to be injurious ;. the more so 
asthere were three Prices, two of whom have some importance 


O Many inthe history of painted glass. I can’t, as Mr. Lawrence 
chinery, does, think Price’s Merton window ‘ admirable,” in colour 
” tye i orin drawing. But it is historically interesting. 

home, “Price's windows,” says Mr. Lawrence, “ have now been 


arrange removed, and the muddled fragments from the west window 
Js, reassembled in their place.” *‘* This in itself is perhaps no 


Ncilable 
ady too 
entirely 


crime,” he adds—for which we feel very much obliged to 
him, What is criminal is that we “have disposed of ’’— 
which means, I suppose, sold—Price’s glass ** without any 


f cae. attempt to find another place for it in the many remaining 
man ot empty windows.” 
quently Mr. Lawrence must forgive me if I say that all this is 
from 1% just rubbish. ‘* Price’s windows ” have no existence except 
but hal in the D.N.B., which credits him with two windows in 
because Merton; but after two years in Merton Mr. Lawrence ought 
bedient I to know better. As for “the muddled fragments from the 
RAIG. EE west window,” the muddle is Mr. Lawrence’s. No fragments 
have been removed from the west window. But there have 
heen transferred from it to the east window seven panels of 
. late fourteenth, or early fifteenth-century glass. ‘These 
| “muddled fragments ’? are some of the most beautiful glass 
in Oxford. They are not an original part of the west 
— window ; but were placed there at a late date, perhaps in 
hat the 


the eighteenth century. Their beauty was partially obscured 
by the obtrusion of the organ pipes. However, their trans- 
ference is ‘* in itself perhaps no crime.” ‘The sale of Price's 
glass is a crime. 
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able t 
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iteray The truth is that Merton College has neither sold nor in 
ecais any other way ‘disposed of” Price’s glass. In case this 
te statement should produce a rush of bidders, I will add that 
irtue- 


we have never thought of selling it. The “ fact” that we 
had sold it must have been “ brought to” Mr. Lawrence's 
“notice” by someone very ill-acquainted with Oxford. 
We have certainly removed it from the east window. I wish 


be les 
ownels 


Ree Iwas as sure as Mr. Lawrence that it would never be put 
ilty (HS back there again. We took it down as an‘experiment. As 


a experiment, we have replaced it with glass from the west 


a window, Both experiments were made ‘on the advice of 
ee persons eminent in the world of art. “I think that we had 
jan the best expert advice which this country affords. But 


SAGE what we did was done experimentally ; and remains an 


experiment.. We wanted, having listened to the experts, to 
see with our own eyes. We wanted the rest of the world 
also to see, and judge. By that judgement we are very willing 
to abide. So far as it has found expression, it has been 
favourable. “But we have still taken no decision. ‘* Vandals ” 
should be made of sterner stuff.. But such are the facts. 
Mr. Lawrence ‘says that we -“‘ disposed of” Price’s glass 
“without any attempt to find another place for it in the many 
remaining empty windows.” We have net “ disposed of” 
it; and as for the “many remaining empty windows,” I 
can only tell Mr. Lawrence that every inch of window space 
has been laboriously surveyed. I suppose that we could do 
with the work of “ one Price” what was, I believe, done 
in Westminster Abbey with the work of the other Price. 
We could do what Procrustes did with his guests. We could 
fit an awkward subject to a new bed by hacking its limbs. 
Short of that, there is nothing to be done in “ the many 
remaining empty windows.” And I shouldn't like Mr. 
Lawrence to write another letter to The Spectator, about 
* Procrustean practices in Oxford.”—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, HH. W. Garrop, 
Merton College, Oxford. 


THE YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—With reference to the grant of £1,000 made from the 
King’s Jubilee Fund to the Youth Hostels Association, it 
should be pointed out that the Association competes with 
many cottagers and small country boarding houses in the 
provision of accommodation, while its Wardens sell food to 
members for their own individual profit. It does not serve 
the young and needy only, but all who care to apply. 

Many donors to the Fund will consider that to subsidise 
competition with an interest which is too unorganised to make 
effective protest is contrary to its intention.—Yours faithfully, 

D. Wi-mor. 

Avenue House, Lode Lane, Solihull, Birmingham. 


LINGUISTIC SWINGS AND LOGICAL 
ROUNDABOUTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I was not surprised, when I read Mr. Ayer’s reply to my 
review of his Language, Truth and Logic, that an author who 
declares in his second chapter, ** With this we complete the 
overthrow of speculative philosophy,” should attribute all 
criticism to failure to understand his dogma. 

May I venture timid!y to point out that he fails to under- 
stand my review ? The notion of logical equivalence is, of 
course, a familiar one, and is nicely defined by Mr. Ayer on 
p. 67. But the whole point of my criticism is that logical 
equivalence is taken as a criterion of philosophical equivalence, 
whereas the emotional or any other equivalence is just as 
relevant to empirical truth when seen from outside the lin- 
guistie circle. This is an instance of Mr. Ayer’s confusion of 
logical symbols (or if he prefers, mathematical symbols) as 
being in themselves the concepts for which they stand. 

Again, the distinction between a tautology and an empirical 
hypothesis is indeed valid logically, but * the logical import 
of Kant’s distinction’ does not affect such a philosophic 
problem as the Theory of Relativity, whether Mr. Ayer likes 
to call it analytic or synthetic. 

The remarks of memory indeed illustrate Mr. Ayer's use of 
undefined terms. He says (p..198) : “* This procedure (i.¢., the 
identification of personal identity with bodily identity).is justi- 
fied by the fact that- whereas it is permissible in our language to 
speak of aman as surviving a complete loss of memory or a com- 
plete change of character, it is self-contradictory to speak of a 
man as surviving the annihilation of his body.’ Any psychologist 
would say there is no such thing as “complete loss of 
memory ” ; all loss or ehange is relative and cannot destroy 
the ego. To speak of self-identity as being destroyed. by. these 
outward appearances is just as indefensible scientifically as to 
say with the Christian that the soul survives after bodily 
destruction. If Mr. Ayer will not accept the latter, he must 
not accept the former.—Yours faithfully, 


* 26 Stanley Gardens, N.W.3. A. B. V. Drew. 
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England, 1870-1914 r 
y Professor HAROLD TEMPERLEY r 
Mr. Ensor sustains the tradition set by = G. N. Clark  (p. 83). Lord Salisbury cannot have thought so then, and 


in this series with his weighty contribution on the Later 
Stuarts. Weighty is the word, for there are 557 pages of 
text and 634 in all. Yet it deals only with 44 years. Like 
Mr. Clark’s work it is’ not- written with lightness, unless 
it is the dry lightness of scientific objectivity. There is light, 
there is dryness, but the cost is pretty high. None the less, 
there is no one who will not learn something, and very few 
who will not learn a great deal, from Mr. Ensor. The impar- 
tiality is real and the handling of events skilful. The views 
_are clear if not dazzling. There is no such history of the period 
at present in existence and for this reason we owe Mr. Ensor 
a great debt. 

The author is at once well informed in his treatment of topies 
and versatile in his handling of events. Nothing comes amiss 
to him. He is equally informed as to the Labour Movement, 
the reform of the Judiciary, the abolition of purchase in the 
army, population statistics of the century, the Berlin Congress, 
or the rise of Parnell. He is particularly good on the evan- 
gelical character of the Victorian Age and justly remarks that 
*“some high peaks of literature—the Bible, Paradise Lost and 
Pilgrim's Progress for instance— became extremely familiar 
to very wide classes who today would never read anything 


on that level” (p. 140). What would they do today, I 
wonder ? Would they read the Daily Herald, listen to the 
B.B.C., and the latest detective novel? If these are the 


equivalent pursuits of ** very wide classes * today—the present 
age is not an improvement. This very width of view is, however, 
sufficient to interrupt the story. Chapters I-IIL are general 
narrative, chapter IV deals with economics and institutions, 

chapter V with mental and social aspects; and the same 
arrangement is twice repeated for the later epochs. The plan 
is sound and it achieves its object of presenting every aspect. 
But it is not exactly presentation in the round. The fact is 
that many-sidedness is excellent in itself, but it does not quite 
make up for a clear and brilliant narrative, driven home with 
epigrams and rhetorical emphasis, such as an old time historian 
would have given us. From him we should have learned less 
but been more pleased, and carried away more permanent 
impressions. ‘Today history seems in a transitional stage. 
The old narrative brilliancy has given way to a bewildering 
diversity. Instead of going down a primrose path to the 
sound of flutes, we are continually tempted to stray in one or, 
other byway, until we lose our sense of direction. A body 
politic had a head, limbs and tissue, which could be clearly 


described. ‘There is no body economic or social, at least 
they have neither head nor history in the sense generally 
understood. Hence the difficulty of describing them, though 


the attempt to surmount it is praiseworthy. 
In specific instances Mr. Ensor’s handling of events is 
usually Gibbon declared * diligence and accuracy ” 
to be “the only merits ” of the historian. There is no doubt 
that our author possesses both in an unusual degree when we 
consider the vast range and scope of his attempt. He is not 
impeccable ; few historians are. I quote one exception to 
the rule. I rather doubt whether ** the power-prestige ” of 
Lord Salisbury was based on the Army (p. 15) and hardly’ 
think we acquired reputation by the Gordon campaign 
(p. 83). Lord Salisbury complained to Queen Victoria that 
** as land forces go in these days we have no Army capable of 
meeting even a second-class Power .. . in all places at a 
distance from the sea our diplomatists can only exhort, they 
cannot threaten; and circumstance often deprives their 
words of any weight.” This was on August 29th, 1886, not 
long after * the Nile Expedition,” according to Mr. Ensor, 
had enhanced * still further our already very high prestige 


England 1870-1914, By R. C. K. Ensor, (Oxford University 
Press. , hag 


15s.) 


sound. 


” 








it is instructive that in 1904 Lord Rosebery feared that the 
conclusion of the Entente would annoy Germany, a country 
with four million soldiers. He also » thought such an annoyanie 
might destroy us.-. -- . 

Mr. Ensor has a very just estimate of Gladstonian foreign 
policy (pp. 5, 85-6). ** Many revere him as the great Champign 
of right in international dealings ; many others accuse him of 
sheer incompetence e.” He adds: ‘There is truth behind both 
views.” “* His supporters blamed him for octupying Egypt 
in 1892; his adversaries, for abandoning Gordon in 1994 
Yet the first course was inevitable, and the second, though 
distressing, left no permanent mark on the world.” He thinks 
that the fact that “he went into Egypt ... on the Wrong 
terms . . . prevented Great Britain right down to 1914 fron, 
ever exerting a free and completely detached influence on tig 
groupings of the other Powers. ‘This was a rea! factor in the 
eventual Armageddon.” This is admirable criticism from on 
whose sympathies seem to be those of Gladstonian Liberalign, 
Yet I am not sure that Disraeli ‘ understood the subtler 
realities of foreign politics,” as he suggests. Was Cyprus a 
good position from which to defend Armenia, and was not 
Layard right in suggesting Basra instead? None the less, 
our author gives an admirable account of South Africay 
affairs, particularly of the annexation of the ‘Transvaal and 
the instances of Shepstone and Frere (pp. 59-62). In purely 
parliamentary matters Mr, Ensor is unusually happy. What 

van be better than this ? Mr. Asquith’s Welsh Disestablish 
ment Bill ; ' 
“was ably criticised on the score of inadequacy . . . by a young 
Welsh — nationalist, black-haired, ~ blue-eyed, ~ Welsh-speaking, 
addicted to picture phrases, using English with great wit did 
fluency but with the air of a foreign language, this young mai 
seemed then the incarnation of the Celtic spirit. His name wes 
David Lloyd George” (p. 223). : 
A name to be very fatal to Asquith. 

The last political chapter, XIII-—entitled ‘“ heading for 
satastrophe ”-—-deals with the years. 1910-4. It is one of 
the best in the book, but I am not convinced. that, in thes 
days, foreign policy, economics, and Constitutional change 
can be intermingled, The revolt of the die-hards, Agadir, 
the Tripoli War, the great strike, National Insurance, Russia 
and Persia, the third Home Rule Bill, the Marconi affair, 
suffragist militancy, the Haldane Mission, the Balkan War, 
these are strange bedfellows. - Like Chatham’s Cal inet, it 
** so variously inlaid, such a piece of diversified mosaie, 
such a tesselated pavement.” The author. tackles his task 
with great skill, but I am inclined to think that it is not 
possible to give a simple narrative clue to these labyrinths 
of complex detail. It looks as if the historian of George Vs 
reign is like Satan. He finds ** no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

The sum of all this is a disturbing ref'ection. Long ago 
Lord Morley said that democracies would always demand 
simple answers to complicated .questions, and that  sueh 
answers could not be given. I am beginning to fear that 
modern life, say since 1900, has developed adjustments, 
complexities, and diversities, which cannot be put into 4 
narrative to be understanded of the general reader, He 
must not content himself with special histories, for such 
histories will never supply the place of:general narratives. 
Yet the question whether general narratives of moder, 
economic, social or political life are possible seems to me 
seriously raised by this admirable and_ interesting volume. 
If Mr. Ensor fails to give us a complete outline, “it is nét 
because he fails in knowledge of the facts, or in the needed 
gift of interpretations It is because of the inherent. difficulty 
of the subject itself, which docs not lend itself to straight 
forward narrative. We are grateful to him for an hero 
attempt and an interesting vohemne; 
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Be == Book Society Choice = ts 
“South Riding’ 
by 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 


“One of the best novels that “One of the most fascinating 





have ever reached the Book Society ; and beautiful novels that have appeared 
indeed, one of the best of the present in my lifetime; a novel on a grand 
generation.” —BOOK SOCIETY NEWS scale.” —SYLVIA LYND 


OA great book — the people in this “A great book —the most public 
book are real because their creator spirited novel of her generation. A book 


understood them.”—ELLEN WILKINSON, M.P. you can walk about in.” —parLy HERALD 


‘One of those rare books tha | ** Without extravagance it 





had to be written ; conceived on a huge may be placed among the best of con- 
scale.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH temporary novels.” —SCOTSMAN 


COLLINS 







A book for all those who enjoyed Sieg fried 


& Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man 


‘““ENCGLAND HAVE 
My BONES” 


T. H. WHITE 


‘* Buy, borrow or steal this happy 


book and live in the innumerable heart of 


England.” —MORNING POST 
g 


‘* Really delightful.’’ 


DAVID GARNETT 


‘““Immensely attractive ...:tinc 


writer.” —NEWS CHRONICLE 


‘6 Q@ne of the best among the new 
books ... A diary, a record of country 
life, a panegyric on fishing, a philosophy—it 


will be different things to different people.” 
—OBSERVER 
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Labour and American Society 


History of Labor in the United States. Volume III.——Work- 
ing Conditions. By Don D. Lescohier, -Ph.D——Labor 
Legislation. By Elizabeth Brandeis. (Macmillan. 20s.) 

Tus book ought to be made required reading for a commen- 

tator on American affairs.. Here is a section cut. through 

American Society in which archaic ideas fight (with remarkable 

success) with modern technology, in which governmental 

systems and social attitudes native not merely (to quote 

President Roosevelt) to the “ horse and buggy age,” but to the 

age of the ox-plow and the village econonry, have to be adjusted 

to the world of air-conditioning and of power production. 

Take, for example, unemployment. 
* folkways ” of a great part of America, this was and still is a 
moral problem. The masses of victims of boom and slump 
are simply an arithmetical aggregate ; cach individual is the 
equivalent of the village loafer, of the village drunkard, of 
the village natural. He was to be helped, if at all, on anarrowly 
charitable basis, above all by private charity. Fortunately for 
him there was a lot of it; for the State in Maine, Mississippi, 
and New Hampshire empowered overseers of the poor to ‘* bind 
out to labor every person who needed poor relief.” We are 
back in the sixteenth century, with squires who had done 
well out of the Reformation dealing with sturdy beggars. 
We are not even at the age of Speenhamland or of the new 
poor law. Not only was the legal framework antiquated, it 
was rotten. The local politicians who ran the system were 
often Bumbles—at best. They were often mere machine 
politicians who were on the lookout for spoils. One of the 
great problems of relief at the present moment is just the 
horror with which the politician sees good money being spent 
without paying political dividends. Professor Lescohier notes 
the gallant efforts of Tammany to get round this and I remem- 
ber, vividly, the indignation with which a senator from down- 
state Ilinois extracted from an official witness the damning 
admission that the administrator of relief in the senator's own 
county was not merely a foreigner (e.g. not from the county) 
but not even a legal resident of the State! That she was a com- 
petent person for the work was a plea which neither the senator 
or his colleagues thought worthy of a more serious tribute 
than a scornful laugh. As is here pointed out, the publication 
of Professor Wesley Mitchell’s Business Cycles in 1913 was an 
event of great importance in American poor law history. But, 
us was self-evident in 1929, all that old stuff had been abolished 
by the new boom economics of the Coolidge period, so President 
Hoover was able to dodge, for years, the necessities of the case, 
to throw relief on to “* community chests,” to attempt to throw 
it on to states and cities, to denounce the demoralising ‘* dole ” 
which had ruined Britain—and thus help to create a situation 
in which a regular ** dole” appears to the rich as a positive 
good almost impossible of attainment, and in which problems 
of relief, desperate beyond the direst dreams of the Poor Law 
Commissioners of 1834, are piling up. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the legal regula- 
tion of conditions of hours, wages, safety conditions, &ce. 
The American people, more than any other lesson, need the 
lesson of the Sibylline books. Here we have the lawyers 
instead of the law as Public Enemy No. 1. Public Enemy, 
not only because of the delays they have imposed, of the 
injustices they have helped to perpetuate, but because of 
their distortion of the .public mind. Again and again we 
find care and thought that ought to be devoted to studying 
the usefulness and practicability of legislation (e.g., in the 
case of minimum wage laws) devoted to dodging possible 
legal traps, the possible use of ‘* weasel words” to thwart 
the intention of legislators. Instead of studying the problems 
raised, for example, by a book like Dr. J. R. Hicks’s Theory 
of Wages, we have able men and women trying to get round 
Lochner V. New York or to find some way of opening the 
mind of judges which had been closed with a bang in 
decisions like that of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital. 

The damage is very widespread. It encourages a fear of 
any legislation and makes it easier to argue against a grant 
of powers instead of against a bad use of powers. So attempts 
to regulate child labour may be resisted by people like Senator 
Stephens of Mississippi as being ‘* a socialist movement and 
[as having] for its end purposes far deeper and more radical 
than appear on the surface. It is part of a hellish scheme 
laud in foreign countries to destroy our Government.” It 


To the law and to the 


—=>=>=, 
is hard to see why the Senator did not openly reveaj the 
damnable secret, the object was without doubt the Nationalig, 
tion of -Women (particularly women of the 4 
Senator Stephens in the South, President Lowell and Candng 
O'Connell in the North, stood in the breach. The sacred 
rights of parents, children, and: stockholders in cotton milly 
must be saved. But not only women and children, 
too, have their rights. Did not the Supreme Court of Penn. 
sylvania (which is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
a branch of the railroad) invalidate an anti-truck Act 88 an 
‘insulting attempt to put the laborer under a 
tutelage, which is not only degrading to his manhood, but 
subversive of his rights as a citizen of the United States?” 
Dr. Brandeis wonders (probably ironically) that it way 
possible to put down white slavery (and foster the strago} 
blackmail industry) within the terms of the interstate. 
commerce clause, and possible to prohibit alcohol by constity. 
tional amendment, but not directly or indirectly to hear the 
cry of the children. Mr. Chesterton has suggested that 
when our revolution breaks out, the lamp-posts will be all 
used up for hanging philanthropists.- In America it wij 
be lawyers. For the moment they can say with the Prussiag 
Junker : 

“Und der Kénig absolut 

Wenn er uns den Willen thut.” 


For “ King” read Constitution. D. W. Brocan, 


Revamping the League 


They that Take the Sword: The Future of the League of 

Nations. By Douglas Jerrold. (The Bodley Head.  6s,) 
Me. JERROLD writes with such pungency and abandon and 
indulges in so much cut-and-thrust on the road to his logical 
conclusion that it is not always easy to follow the drift of his 
argument. But it seems to sum itself up in the following 
propositions : 

1. The essence of civilisation is liberty, which is to be 
understood as the recognition of human personality, 

2. Christianity is the only religion which fully recognises 
human personality. Therefore “ the Christian society 
is not merely a free society, it is the only free society 
which has ever existed or endured.” 

3. The liberty of the individual and the well-being of 
society are “in constant opposition,” today and “at 
every stage of human history.” 

4. This opposition has been particularly acute during 
“the last three centuries of European history.” These 
centuries have ‘ witnessed a progressive _ restriction 
of human freedom, a progressive assault on the dignity 
of man, a denial, increasingly positive and strident, of 
the supremacy ef God in the society of men.” 

5. This assault on human liberty reached its culmination 
in the organisation of the League of Nations. 

6. The principal.defects of the League of Nations are: 

(a) ‘That its membership is open on equal terms to all 
States, regardless of their degree of respect for 
liberty. Thus, “the status of China, Mexico, 
Abyssinia, Liberia or Russia ” in the Assembly “is 
equal to that of Holland, Switzerland, England 
(sic) or France,” and we have witnessed the 
spectacle of “ two of the great persecuting States” 
occupying permanent seats on the Council. 

(b) That it is committed to the principle of nor 
intervention in the internal affairs of its members— 
a doctrine “ repugnant to the whole tradition of 
Christian civilisation.” ‘ The laws of God and the 
laws of Nature are alike unknown to the jurists 
of the League.” ‘ Altars may be desecrated, 
priests, ministers, missionaries, and nuns may be 
murdered and robbed, but so long as the murderes 
come to Geneva to make up a quorum, all is well” 

(c) That, by removing the scene of action from th 
national stage to Geneva, it divorces the peopl 
from the control of foreign affairs. ‘* Secret diph- 
macy is trebly secret today because it is carried @ 
behind an impudent facade of open negotiation.” 
‘The statesmen of Versailles . . . submitted the 
peoples of the world to the grossest form of tyramay 
when they handed them over to the Council am 
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Ancient and 


Modern 
T. S. Eliot 


This book takes the place of For 
Launcelot Andrewes. With five 


new essays and a new Preface. 6/- 








The Retreat 


or the Machinations ae v ‘ 
frepectes Forrest Reid 


In this new novel, the author of Brian Westby returns 
to the half-magical world of Uncle Stephen. This story 
of a smal! boy and his small world is perheps the 


most meaningfull and exquisite of all his books. 7,6 


The Horse 
anatomy by: Lowes D. Luard 


Unequalled among living painters of animals. Can 


its action and 


be warmly recommended as of great interest, even 
to the painter of abstracts, the surrealist, and the 
hunting man.’ —New Statesman. ‘Of great interest to 
the horse lover.’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic. 


80 illustrations, many in colour, 15/- 


The English Cookery 
Book Lucie G. Nicoll 


Tt is in farm households that the finest tradition of 
English cookery has been preserved and developed, 
and Mrs. Nicoll writes ‘as a farmer’s wife’. The 
guarantee of these recipes is that they have stood 
the practical test of time and are part and parcel of 


the English countryside. 7,6 





Louise de la Valliére 


by Margaret Trouncer 
Miss Trouncer’s enthusiasm and unobtrusive scholarship breathe real 
life into the strangely fascinating story of Louise de la Valli¢re, 
mistress of Louis XIV. All the brilliance of the epoch, and its terrible 
under-surface, are displayed: the malice and intrigue at court (and the Will 
utter lack of privacy), the beautiful dresses and filthy streets, with Black 
Iitustrated 


Magic and the cold ardours of the religious life. 





A Courtesan of Paradise 








Abraham 


by Sir Leonard Woolley 


author of Ur of the Chaldees 


‘It is impossible to lay down the book, for of all men he has the gift of cloth- 
ing the dry boves of archeology with flesh.’— Times Literary Supplement. 
‘A most interesting and lucid account of the manner in which recent 
excavations have in many respects corroborated and illustrated the 


background of the Bible story.’ —Morning Post. 7/6 





Sane Schooling 
J. H. Simpson 


‘It is not often that a book on the subject of Education 
tells schoolmasters things that they do not know; but 
this book breaks new ground.’—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘Constructive, critical and far-seeing—of 


permanent value.’—SIR MICHAEL SADLER. 7,6 


Modern Alchemy 
Dorothy Fisk 


‘A beautiful piece of work—delicate, human, per- 
ceptive.’ —BASIL DE SELINCOURT: Observer. ‘A delight 
—lucid, pleasantly written and up-to-date — both 
readable and exciting.’ —Morning Post. By the author 
of Erploring the Upper Atmosphere. 


Illustrated with diagrams 6, 


War Finance and its 
consequences KF’. Fairer Smith 


In this most able and stimulating book the author de- 
velops the thesis that the present phenomenon of 
poverty in the midst of plenty is dae to the financial 
policy followed by the governmerjt during and after 
the war. Fully and startlingly documented, the historical 


portion will be found of exceptional value. 12/6 











The Faber 
Book of 
Modern Verse 


edited by 
Michael Roberts 


remain, we believe, the 


authoritative anthology for years 





15,- to come. 7/6 





24 Russell Square 


FABER & FABER 





London, W.C.1 
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Assembly of the League of Nations, at the very 
moment when international relations had become 
the dominant issue in the politics of every country.” 
(d) That the Covenant prescribes the use of force for 
the maintenance of this artificial and immoral 
system. : ’ 

. The present crisis was therefore inevitable. It is not a crisis 
in the League system. It is a “ crisis in Western civilisa- 
tion.” 

8. A true “ peace system’ must be ‘* dynamic, a constructive 

offering of the mind and heart of all Christian men to 

God, a prayer on the lips of our whole civilisation. 

That and nothing else is the practical politics of peace.” 

9. The foundation of such a system must be ‘“ the absolute 

right of Christian men to live Christian lives always 

and in all places. There is no room for any compromise 
at all on this point.” 

The League must therefore be “ revitalised ” by limiting 

its membership to ‘ nations subscribing to a common 

morality.” 

11. The members of this new League should be “ bound to 
give clear economic and fiscal advantages to each other 
at the expense of non-member States.” 

12. In this way “ the Decline” of the last three centuries 
would be arrested and the ** foundations of the Renascer.e2 
of the West would be laid.” 

A few footnotes may be added to this exposition. 

It is not quite clear which States would be members of the 
new League. The author clearly envisages Italy as a member : 
but the inclusion of Great Britain and France is not so certain, 
since he refers (p. 81) to “* Anglo-French secularist Liberalism ” 
as a disintegrating force in the world. Abyssinia, as the oldest 
of the Christian States, might have a claim. What other States 
are worthy of admission ? Germany, Russia, Japan, Spain, 
Mexico and many others are ruled out at once. Are we here 
really in the region of ‘‘ practical polities ” ? 

Is the insistence on reciprocal economic advantages quite 
in accordance with the Christian basis of the proposed new 
League ? Does the * right ” to lead a Christian life ‘ always 
and in all places * involve an obligation to practise, and to 
ensure that the State practises, the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount ? 

Mr. Jerrold has said much that needed saying. But he has 
raised more issues than he has solved. 


a] 
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ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


Dr. Coulton and Monastic Economy 


Vol. IIL: Getting and Spending. 
(Cambridge. 35s.) 


Five Centuries of Religion. 

By G. G. Coulton. 
Dr. CovuLtTon’s enormous work, like some equipage of an 
earlier age, proceeds on its lordly way. This is the third 
volume, of some seven hundred pages ; and there is yet to be 
a fourth. Ina little work of mine On History, some years ago, 
I remarked on the spacious .planning that -was evident in 
Dr. Coulton’s scheme. Certainly, as it has unfolded itself, 
Dr. Coulton has come to occupy the position of our leading 
social historian of the middle ages. It is a position which has 
been won not without opposition, for Dr. Coulton loves con- 
troversy ; and this to some extent has prejudiced his reception, 
though. why popular controversy should be regarded as so 
deleterious by the academic historian I cannot understand : 
it may serve a useful purpose and provides much fun. Dr. 
Coulton evidently enjoys it. But it has had the effect that 
people are apt to forget how balanced a view of monasticism, 
of its greatness and decline, his is at bottom. Nothing could 
be more judicious, it seems to me, than the Introduction 
to this book—one of the best things he has written—and the 
summary with which he concludes (pp. 596-599). His judge- 
ment that monasticism about 1300 was predominantly bene- 
ficent, but by 1500 had become unpopular appears to me 
convincing. I should only add that by then it had on the 
whole outgrown its usefulness. 

Dr. Coulton’s expressed aim is to take the average of its 
achievement, laying stress neither on its highest flights nor 
its lowest descents. It is difficult to disagree then with the 
conclusion : “In nine cases out of ten, there was this very 
human tendency to settle down first into institutionalism, then 
to let the institution crystallise into formalism ; and finally, 
without forgetting heaven, to make the best of both worlds.” 








SS 
Monks did not cease to be human for being monks, After 
il faut vivre, even in the religious atmosphere of the Middle agec. 
and the great Abbot, Samson (Carlyle’s Abbot Samson) oa’ 
fessed to Jocelin: ‘‘ If I could have been as I was before | 
became a monk, and could have had five or six marks of rent 
wherewith I could have been supported in the schools, I would 
never have been monk or abbot.” Moreover, when Dr 
Coulton allows himself to reflect for a moment on the Mass of 
detail he has accumulated, it is evident how deep must be the 
sympathy for monasticism and the Church, which has led hin 
to spend a lifetime in its study. He must often have thought 
when contemplating his monks, ‘“ There, but for the grace of 
God, go I.” Indeed, to say that “ after all, the mediaeval 
monk was in himself our own potential self” is more or lesg 
to say so. ‘ ; 

In this volume Dr. Coulton is concerned with the economic 
side of the monasteries, how they acquired what they got, how 
they managed their business, how they spent the proceeds, 
He quotes the saying of Hofmann, “ that in our estimate of 
religious life in mediaeval monasteries we must pay more 
attention to economic life than has been the case until now; 
otherwise we cannot fully understand its development,” quite 
rightly. Dr. Coulton proceeds then to assemble into his 
numerous chapters, not a chronological treatment of monas. 
ticism, but a wealth of materials dealing with every aspect of 
the management of their affairs ; from the donations of pious 
founders and fees for masses and burials and from relics, to the 
scramble for tithes and for impropriations of livings which 
made the monasteries so unpopular with the secular clergy 
and with the parishes towards the end. A number of these 
chapters contain much new and original matter, particularly 
those relating to dowries and corrodies (pensions), on 
banking and monastic usury, on commendams and_impropria- 
tions. The money made out of relics is an old scandal ; and, 
really, human credulity being what it is, who can blame the 
monks for taking advantage of it? If the people insist on 
being such fools, why not take them in for the good of the 
Church ? There is an exquisite catalogue (p. 106) of the 
precious possessions of the monks of Durham, “a veritable 
thaumaturgic museum,” ranging from griffins’ eggs and claws 
to the coals of St. Lawrence and one of his joints still bearing 
traces of the sacrilegious fire, portions of Moses’ rod and (of 
course) of the charger which held John the Baptist’s head, 
of the tree under which the three angels sat with Abraham ; 
a tooth of St. Gengulphus, sovereign for the falling sickness; 
bits of the twelve thrones of the Apostles. Durham was a 
wealthy and famous house ; no wonder it was such a success, 
The press of the people on great occasions to see a well- 
venerated relic has its equivalent today in the urge of the 
populace to behold a favourite film-star. Really the mediaeval 
historian has a lot to teach the modern historian or political 
thinker who assumes human rationality. 

Dr. Coulton’s card-index method is open to criticism, and it 
has been criticised. But it so happens that passing through the 
whole range of these subjects, from pious donations to monastic 
debts and restriction of numbers, we get a roughly chronological 
impression of the progress from the original enthusiasm which 
founded monasteries to its decline and their decay, and Dr. 
Coulton repeats his submission that his volumes are not 
intended as a history of monasticism, but as materials for a 
fuller synthesis by some later hand. 

A. L. Rowse. 


The Powys Family 


Welsh Ambassadors. 
(Chapman and Hall. 
The Powys Brothers. 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Very remarkable characters are portrayed in these volumes. 
Mr. Marlow, who has been a friend and admirer of the Powys 
family since their schooldays, presents an intimate and 
obviously authentic picture of its members. They stand 
before us in the photograph which serves as his frontispiece, 
six brothers and four sisters, with their parents, as they 
appeared on the Vicarage lawn at Montacute more than thirty 
years below. In some ways they resemble a pack of rather 
handsome wolves. It is interesting to compare the recent 
portraits of John Cowper, T. F. and Llewellyn Powys (fot 
these are the three with whom Mr. Marlow and Mr. Herom 
Ward concern themselves) with their faces as presented in 


Lives and Letters. 
12s. 6d.) 
By Richard Heron Ward. 


By Louis Marlow. 
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Germany repudiates Locarno 


WAS EVER A BOOK 
MORE APT? 


The Twilight 
of Treaties 


by Y. M. GOBLET 


Published quietly a week ago, this book has suddenly 
' gained extreme topicality. In it an eminent French 
geographer, a learned and very original thinker, surveys 
the world and studies the growing disrespect for 
treaties. His conclusions are stimulating and arresting, 


J. L. GARVIN: ‘It is an excellent contribution 
to a subject which, one way or another in the next 
two years, will probably make the whole difference 
to the world.’ 


THE TIMES: ‘Entrancing . . . it is no mean feat 
that within the space of 270 pages he should have 
been able to survey pretty well the whole of the 
modern world ; his wide range of study is evident in 
every chapter . . . it is stimulating to have the views 
of solearned and untrammeiled a thinker as M. Goblet 
at a time when revision of treaties is being so 
hotly debated.’ 
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brings you 


The Week’s 


SECRET 
HISTORY 


Home, Empire, International Affairs 


Regular Weekly Features: 





Art—Books—Cinema—Crime and _ Justice 

—Education — People — Medicine—Press— 

Radio — Religion — Sport — Science — 
Theatre—W orld’s Business. 








To the Publisher, 
NEWS REVIEW, 48, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, 


a FREE copy of NEWS REVIEW. 








THOMAS 
LORD 


LYTTELTON 


The PORTRAIT of a RAKE 


with a brief memoir of his sister LUCY LADY, 
VALENTIA 


By REGINALD BLUNT 


A life-like portrait and an unvarnished record of 
a strange and complex personality, from which 
emerges the true story of a Rake’s Progress— 
but not to Hogarth’s ending Tllus 18/- 


“Mr. Blunt’s life is not only a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of eighteenth-century 
men and affairs, but also as enticing as a 
psychological novel ””—Morning Post 


New HUTCHINSON’s books 


My PIGMY & NEGRO HOSTS 
By PAUL SCHEBESTA 


“The steady transformation that life is under- 
going in the African interior is admirably 
conveyed to the reader ”’—Observer 

Not mere ‘traveller’s tales,’ but truths of the 
kind that are stranger than fiction. It is a narra- 
tive that never ceases to fascinate, though often 
very grimly ”—Daily Herald Illus 18/- 


NEWS HUNTER 
By WILLLAM COLLEY 


“A brisk, readable book which will prove fas- 
cinating to a far wider public than the politicians, 
journalists, diplomats and actresses of whom he 
writes ”—Morning Post Illus 18/- 


DRAMAS of the LAW 
By HORACE WYNDHAM 


“Tt can confidently be said that to lawyer and 
layman alike this book will afford pleasurable 
° ” x |; ‘“ S 
reading ”"—Time and Tide He has a pretty 
wit and a charming taste in irony ”—Evg News 

“A rapid and animated volume ”’—S Times 


Illus 18/- 


DEVILISH but TRUE 
By Dr. HAROLD DEARDEN 


The author zets out to prove that Witchcraft 

and Spiritualism are simply the ancient and 

modern interpretations of certain errors to which 
the human mind has always been 
exposed Illustrated 16/- 
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that photograph, and to see how_latent, characteristics haye 
wrought themselves out, leaving as distinctive‘a niark upon 
their features as on their writing. 

Great force, finding its outlet in a violence sometimes almost 
frenzied, is their dominant attribute. Of all the brothers, only 
Littleton, it seems, can be called anormal man in the balance 
and control of his impulses. Though never lacking in afiection 
and a detached tolerance for the less conventional members of 
his family, he has always been the orthodox brother; in 
Llewellyn’s words: ‘ Littleton’s views would gain the sym- 
pathy of the after-breakfast readers of The Times. ... It 
is natural for him to distrust the intellectual fury that compels 
a philosopher to spy down the hollow handle of [the great 
kitchen saucepan of life] to where frogs are being boiled 
into funeral bakemeats—-where ugly slippery truths like 
a mess of boiling newts skip and wriggle to their death under 
the steam of eternity.” 

This is not merely violence of phrase ; it is expressive of 
a somewhat feverish view of life, which is shared by all three 
brothers ; in John Cowper Powys Mr. Marlow detects more 
than a strain of Masochism—a desire to see his circumstances 
as less pleasant than they really are. 


“I couldn’t write before ”’ 


(says John Cowper in a letter) ; 
“ve been absolutely in hell. Madly hunting for somewhere to 
live in Virginia. It was as hot as the devil. I landed myself 
finally in an Inn on a marsh by a sea-estuary among reeds and 
black decaying tree-trunks and indescribable mud—and on the 
other side of the water black cypresses and the House of Usher: 
The place heaved and palpitated with the life of putrescence 
like a horrible great heart. The shore was strewn with dead 
turtles as big as pigs, and the salt water when you bathed 
tasted of Death. My head has only just stopped aching. It was 
a place!” 


So, certainly, it seems to have been. But it is difficult to 
believe that J. C. Powys did not really enjoy his visit. 
Llewellyn’s life is lived with a like violence, his distinctive 
characteristic being a deep preoccupation with the opposite 
sex, to which no circumstances seem unfavourable. 
While Llewellyn has spent much of his life in travels in 
Africa, America, and Europe, T. F. Powys has lived buried 
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How to use your Bank 


It pays the Bank to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing at all. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points before Travelling, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thirty- 
rine Advantages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securities, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Shareholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
ing Rates. Cruising with Travellers 
Cheques. Wills, the Bank as 


an Executor 
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as 
in the country, a studious and careful life, devoted to 
bringing up of a family of children and to the writin % 
his stories. He alone among the brothers is first of = of 
artist, keeping the violence of his passions for the chibake = 
in his stories. Bs 
The extracts quoted will show (what indeed will 
known already to readers of their works) that theirs g 
powerful and extraordinary personalities, and that ‘a 
tortured vision and their violent language makes them se 
at times ridiculous and even repulsive. But it is q testing 
to their personalities and, incidentally, to the Lenuiineness 
of Mr. Marlow’s attitude towards them, and his Success jn 
conveying it, that however ridiculous and _ repulsive they 
at times may seem, the orthodox reader will not be able to 
put down Welsh Ambassadors without not merely admiration 
but respect for the Powys family. 


be well 


For one thing, they are never acting ; there is never any 
suspicion that their distorted attitudes are merely postures, 
And that they are courageous, no ore can doubt who reads 
of the way in which Llewellyn and John Cowper have faceq 
the cruel diseases that have dogged them through their lives, 
Moreover, not only are they a devoted family, preserving 
for each other a tenderness which seems almost strange 
among their other passions, but they have clearly inspired 
affection in those who know them. 

Mr. Ward's book is less remarkable than Mr. Marlow’s; 
it is written neither so simply nor so well; its author hag 
not the advantage of Mr. Marlow’s long intimacy with the 
Powys family, and though he confines himself to an analysis 
of their published ‘works, they are, of all contemporary 
writers, those whose personality (and one may add, their 
upbringing and their heredity) must be called in aid for the 
full appreciation of their works. The originality of their 
vision, the force of their personalities will keep alive the 
works at least of John Cowper Powys and T, F. Powys, and 
as long as those works live their readers will turn to Mr, 
Marlow’s book for a revelation of the lives that lay behind 


the writing of them. JOUN Sparrow 


Platonist and Aristotelian 


Things Ancient and Modern, By C. A. Alington. 


12s. 6d.) 


Running Accompaniments. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Longmans, 


3yv H. W. Nevinson. (Routledge, 
* KveRY MAN,” we used to be told at Oxford, ** is born either 
a Platonist or an Aristotelian’; and, although the multi- 
plicity of modern systems may have somewhat blurred the 
ancient outlines, it is still arguable that the old distinction 
is roughly true. Take, for example, the two distinguished 
writers whose books stand at the head of this review. The 
books are not formal autobiographies. Mr, Nevinson has 
already told his story in a cluster of volumes glowing with 
the fire of life; and Dr. Alington has such a horror of con- 
ventional ‘ Reminiscences’ that he is forever checking 
himself upon the edge of anecdote. (This, by the way, isa 
pity, for his stories are jewels of their kind.) But, whether 
these books be enjoyed for their reflections or their reco 
lections, they cannot escape the atmosphere of the ** Greats” 
school for which both their writers read. Plato, with his 
world of vision, and Aristotle, with his gospel of action— 
the ancient leaders still tread the modern ways. And though 
Dr. Alington, who protests that he is no philosopher, might 
disclaim the title of Platonist, Mr. Nevinson makes plenary 
confession of the creed of Aristotle. ‘* I fall back,”’ he says, 
“nearly twenty-three centuries to the Greek philosopher’ 
definition of happiness, as * The exercise of vital powers 
along the lines of excellence, in a life giving them scope’ 
Energy, activity, production! In the exercise of vital power 
alone, I em convinced, can the highest happiness be reached.” 
Vital powers, and a full life for their exercise Mr. Nevins 
has certainly enjoyed ; and if, in comparison with his fiert 
adventures and chivalrous championships in the trail of wa 
znd politics, there seems something tame and complacetl 
about’ Dr: Alington’s young ambition to become a school- 
master, kowever effectually and beneficently realised in 
performance, it must at least be conceded that the life of 
the Academe is the richest granted to the mind of maj, 
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This book fells you: 


That the population of S.E. England has grown by one 
seventh since the war SEE SECTION 4 


That some regions in Great Britain are losing their young 
people in great numbers SEE SECTION 5 


That there is an average of 2 persons in every family in 
receipt of income SEE SECTION, 17 


That 2-5ths of the farms in this country are under 20 
acres SEE SECTION 8 


Which county has the highest proportion of well-to-do 
residents SEE SECTION 12 


That only 1 family in 20 is above the £10 a week 
level SEE SECTION 12 
That 1 man in every 50 is either unemployable or of 
independent means SEE SECTION 15 
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- Spinning 
the yarn! 


Two cockney girls in a train, discussing aletter. “1 ate 
writin’ letters,” said one; “ I never know what to. say 
until I gets a pen in my ’and, then I don’t ’ave to thin’;” 


Unlike the girl we have quoted, and even with a pen in 
our hand, we have to think hard before we can find a 
new way to tell our story. 


At this season, a word about individual, as compared with 
the better ready-made, tailoring is appropriate. Whenit 
is realised that no two men are of exactly similar dimen- 
sions, and that any first-class tailor offers a range of 
materials running into hundreds of different patterns, 
weights and grades, it becomes obvious that to attempt 
to satisfy individual tastes and individual measurements a 
colossal stock of ready-made clothes would be necessary. 
What inevitably happens, even with the best ready-made 
tailoring, is that the customer gets something like his 
taste and somewhere near his fit. This nearness of fit 
is often found to be not so near after a few months’ wear. 


The two brothers Goss, aided by Mr. Whitehouse, have 
had a long experience in first-class, individual tailoring. 
They do every bit of the measuring, cutting and fitting 
personally and nothing less than the complete satisfaction 
of the customer, down to the smallest detail, satisfies them. 


As regards materials, they use only the best, which 
applies as much to the unseen materials in a suit as to 
the seen. In range they offer a wide selection that should 
satisfy every taste, from Threadneedle Street to Chelsea. 


Goss clothes are not cheap unless you compare them, a3 
you should, with the best West End houses, and then 
the difference is roughly three suits for the cost of two. 
This difference is accounted for by the facts that th: 
Goss brothers do most of the work themselves, that they 
have modest City premises and therefore low overheads, 
and, finally, that they ask all customers, new or old, to 
pay cash, thus avoiding charges for credit which are 
more substantial than some people imagine. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 
Whatever you pay the standard of Goss workman- 
ship is the same. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Opposite Post Office Station Phone : City 7159 
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and that Socrates himself would have agreed that man can 
choose no worthier occupation than the training of the soul 
of youth. 

The two books, so different in spirit and in mood, cross 
one another’s path at several points. Something over fifteen 
years separates their stages; but both authors were con- 
nected with Shrewsbury, one as a schoolboy, the other as a 
master; both read classics and went to Oxford; and both 
are whole-hearted champions of the value of Greek as an 
educational influence. “Yet each of them reacted with almost 
opposite impulses to the training of public school and 
University. From the schoolroom Dr. Alington appears to 
have been the typical product that masters and dons approve. 


Not that he accepted all discipline with meekness ; a freakish , 
sense of humour played upon his scholarship; he enjoyed | 


the twist of a lampoon, and the witty cynicism of the Savoy. 
He was also a sportsman of school renown, playing in the 


Marlborough XI, and turning out for the Casuals in later , 


years. But one characteristic phrase suggests his general 


attitude to the fetish of games. 


the glories of sunset over the Welsh hills.” A touch of 
Platonism is surely there; so also is the fundamentally 
Oxford attitude of taking nothing too seriously, which 
pervades all his reflections. Directly he suspects himself of 


growing serious, he is afraid of proving dull; a quick flash | 


of fancy, and the spectre of dogmatism is banished. None the 
less, the impression of a strong, wise, humane personality 
forces its way through the interplay of wit and whimsicality. 
It is not difficult to see why Dr. Alington made a success of 
that most trying post—a public school headmastership. His 
sense of humour was paramount ; he had always read history 
for its human motives ; and he understood men well enough 
to view their weaknesses with indulgence. 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson, the avowed Aristotelian, is of sterner 
stuff altogether. In prose which will rank with the noblest 
of his time, he reveals a spirit of noble aspiration. All his 
life he has been the instinctive challenger of authority. 
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** T have always maintained,” 
he says, recalling one of his own performances, “ that it was | 
impossible to keep goal well, and at the same time to watch | 


Se 


Every claimant to the throne of reason has had his credent 
demanded of him, and few have passed muster undistuy 
Heart and soul in every movement of change, he stij] ali 
with lingering affection to old, impossible loyalties—ing 

to them, even where they repel him: His chapter “The 
Fool’s Paradise *’ is a model of destructive criticism, irradi 
with a wistful sympathy for consolations which he can on} 
regard as vain. So entirely the champion of the undeale 
that he can positively claim that “ the working man is always 
and necessarily right,” he yet celebrates “ the English 
Gentleman ” with lambent enthusiasm, and traces in hig 
reticence and self-control the elements of that Greek example 
which found its surest. happiness in “ the exercise of vital 
powers along the lines of excellence.” And after eighty yearg 
of strenuous crusade, he can resign the ambition that Urges 
to inaccessible forms of excellence, remaining content to have 
given energy its rein upon its destined road. That alg 
perhaps, is a legacy of Oxford, no less than of the Greece 
to whose dreams Oxford still offers a last, inalienable home, 


Artuur Waven, 


The Flood 


Noah and the Waters. By C. 


Press. 5s.) 


Day Lewis. (The Hogarth 
ALLEGORY is one of the most difficult literary forms, [t 
requires both a powerfully creative and a severely logical 
imagination. The poet has to make all his characters, instead 
of merely remaking them, and he must also relate them to one 
another according to a much stricter pattern than any given 
section of life will reveal to him in itself. The justification 
of allegory is that it can describe a situation with greater 
intensity and clarity than the ordinary dramatic and realistic 
method: that is the point of Pilgrim’s Progress. It 
allegory does not secure this added intensity and clarity 
it does not justify itself: there is no point in it, 

The main fault of Mr. Day Lewis’s latest poem (it has 
many others, however) is that the allegory, instead of making 
the situation clearer, makes it more vague. The theme of 
the poem is given in a sentence from The Communist Manifesto 
which the author quotes at the beginning: ‘ Finally, when 
the class war is about to be fought to a finish, disintegration 
of the ruling class and the old order of society becomes so 
active, so acute, that a small part of the ruling class breaks 
away to make common. cause with the revolutionary class, 
the class which holds the future in its hands.” In this morality 
play Noah represents the small part of the ruling class which 
breaks away, certain Burgesses stand for the old order, and 
the waters themselves for the workers. There is also a Chorus, 
which is mainly admonitory, but clearly on the side of the 
workers, and two Voices intended to utter the doubts in 
Noah’s mind, the one saying ‘* Yes,”’ and the other ‘‘ No.” There 
is a sharp debate between the burgesses and the waters. 
Noah declares for the latter, and the waters attack and 
pursue the Burgesses off the stage, leaving it to the Chorus, 
which, after at first exhorting the audience to ‘Call not the 
issue certain,”’ presently changes its mind and asserts that : 

** Delight shall Noah have, as a man returning from exile 

Beholds a land greener, more great with growth and ease 
Than dreams dared imagine . . .” 


This is a rough summary of the action. The question 
remains: In what way does the action clarify or bring to 
a point the situation which it is intended to describe ? What 
spadework (to use a favourite word of Mr. Day Lewis). does 
the allegory perform ? To me it seems to perform none at all. 
Instead, it confuses everything. One simply cannot state in 
an allegory, as Mr. Day Lewis does in the last chorus, that the 
issue is doubtful and that the issue is settled. Allegory is the 
strictest of all forms, for everything in it must be right. 
What Mr. Day Lewis has actually done in this poem is to 
clothe in a poetic fiction a Marxian idea. One sees this process 
of translation going on the whole time, extending to the very 
imagery, which is merely an addition to the idea, not an 
explanation or an illumination. When the author writes of 


, . . . . . ” 
* Your thoughts like antennae feeling doubtfully towards the future, 
e . 


trope to the two 
future. And 


he adds 
ideas in the 


nothing by the 
line: that. is, 


intervening 
thought and the 
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you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “ grease.”” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 
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Stationery, (Dept. 5-4 ), New- 
ton Mill, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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“YOU SEE.WHAT YOU 
SAVE IN DUTY YOU 
GET IN TOBACCO!” 
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It’s unusually good tobacco, too, is 
RHODIAN —rich, ripe leaf from 
Rhodesian fields. Moreover the 
saving in duty is passed on in full to 
the smoker which is why you get such 
a wonderful smoke at the moderate 
price of tenpence-halfpenny an ounce. 


RHODIAN 
CURLY CUT 


RHODIAN ALL-BRITISH B@@LD 
TOBACCO COSTS ONLY 102? an 07 
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MARY GRIGS’s 
Journey by Candlelight 


“ There is both beauty and imagina- 
tion in this story” —Telegraph “Has 
the attraction of a rarefied fairy- 
tale "—Evening Standard 7/6 


RENEE HAYNES’s 
The Holy Hunger 


“ A well-planned and cleverly written 
book ’—Scotsman “ A quiet impres- 
sive tale this "—IVestern Mail 7/6 











RETREAT from DEATH 
by Herbert Hill 


H. M. Tomuinson : “ Let all who are 
attracted to Haig’s diary of the war 
now turn to Herbert Hill for the 
ultimate truth of the matter ” 8/6 
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we know nothing more about the animals—representing the 
virtues —after his description of them : 
“Take first the mole, the anonymous miner, 

Karth’s intimate friend, lowly of demeanour : 

The little genius so gocd at spadework, 

One that was never afraid of the dark.” 
One must draw a line somewhere even in propagandist 
poetry, and I think it should be drawn before the third line 
of this verse. Mr. Day Lewis has been overpraised as a poet ; 
but he has written some verse from which one can deduce 
aut least that he is a man of talent. This last poem shows 


nothing but a devastating facility. Epwin Muir. 


Royal Remini 

oyal Reminiscences 
My Royal Relatives. 

Long. 18s.) 

Tur authoress of these colourful reminiscences has always 
passed as the daughter of the Wittelsbach Duke Ludwig, 
brother of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, by his wife, 
formerly Henriette Mendel the actress. When a couple 
of years ago Countess Larisch gave to the world the * secrets ” 
of the private life of her Aunt Elizabeth, she still allowed 
us to accept the current view of her own origin. It now 
appears, however, that she is really an illegitimate daughter 
of Elizabeth's sister Marie, the last Queen of Naples, though 
the evidence which she produces in support of this hypothesis 
would seareely be sufficient to establish her illegitimacy in 
a court of law. 

It is perhaps just as well that the reader is spared this 
shock until the last chapter; for otherwise his confidence 
might be shaken in what is by far the best part of the book 

the story of Queen Marie’s marriage and brief reign, which 
ended in the downfall of the Kingdom of Naples. The 
Countess calls Marie “the last royal picture bride.’ It 
may, indeed, be hoped that she will remain the last victim 
of a time-honoured custom —the last princess in history to 
be married by proxy and sent away to a foreign country 
to a husband whom she had never seen. The story, here told 
with a wealth of detail, of her gloomily pompous reception in 
Naples bears every mark of veracity. Within a few months 
of the marriage King Ferdinand, better known to the world 
as Bomba, died and Marie's neurotic, though amiable, husband 
succeeded to the tottering throne. It stood for some eighteen 
months longer before being absorbed in a united Italy ; and 
Marie spent the rest of her life a queen in exile. Few people 
remember that there is still somewhere at large in Europe 
a Duke of Calabria who regards himself as the rightful king 
of Naples. 

The remainder of the book is mainly devoted to the personal 
affairs of other members of the Wittelsbach family, and is 
varied rather than valuable. Although the authoress pro- 
fesses to have inside information about the deaths of both 
Ludwig II of Bavaria and the Crown Prince Rudolph, it 
cannot be said that she throws any new light on either of 
these half-mysterious tragedies. Among the few documents 
which she prints are, however, two poems exchanged between 
Ludwig IL and Elizabeth of Austria, and some stilted school- 
boy essays of the young Rudolph. A large collection of 
family photographs provides appropriate illustrations. 

KE. H, Carr, 


F. S. Oliver’s Letters 


The Anvil of War. By F. 8S. Oliver. 12s, 6d.) 

Tus selection of letters from F. S. Oliver to his brother (some 
of whose replies are included), written as they were during the 
War, are extremely revealing as to Oliver's general ideas. 
These, it is true, are implicit in his Alexander Hamilton and in 
The Endless Adventure, especially in the last of the three 
volumes; but here the philosophic distance, which distance 
in time, deliberately sought, provided him with, is absent. 
His ideas, brought to the test of immediate actuality, appear 
more roughly. Brought up in the generation to which 
** Empire Federation *’ was a noble dream, his mind during 
the War was impregnated with the idea, and he broke away 
from the Tory Party because he felt it to be too supine in its 
pursu't of that idea. What is so curious is thet, though 


(John 


By Marie Louise Countess Larisch. 


(Macmillan. 
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himself a man of affairs, and in intimate contact w; 
leaders both civil and military of the period, something of the 
academic recluse seems always to have clung to him, and he 
would willingly have sacrificed the happiness of the individual 
who make up the Empire if only the Federated Empire a 
have been brought into being. 

It is a book which the “ right ” of political thought Will take 
for granted (without, perhaps, quite seeing its implications). 
the “ left ” will be irritated, yet it is they who should read it 
since it is a reasoned presentation of the other side. Oliver, 
instinct for people was extremely acute; he could always 
recognise those who were any good from his point of View, and 
his previsions are not without their foree. He never Delieved 
that the last War was a war to end war; on the contrary, he 
regarded it as ushering in a period of militarism which wouk 
outlast him or his brother, in which he seems to have been, if 
not right, dangefously near rightness, The pity is that 
during the War he came into contact only with the leaders, }; 
gave him a wrong perspective, as wrong as that which he got 
of the Battle of Passchendaele from Lord Haig’s headquarter, 
Nevertheless, these letters, edited by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
throw an extremely interesting sidelight on the feelings of 
people in the War years: and whatever one may think of 
Oliver's opinions, however much one may find him harsh, at 
least he was selfless, he had no personal axe to grind, and he 
was always ready to devote himself to the cause he had at 
heart. He had, too, a smack of the old culture which is hari 
to find now, since it belonged to the eighteenth century ; he 
believed in being a good European, 


th the 


Bonamy Donnie, 


The Poetics of Detection 


Thou Shell of Death. By Nicholas Blake. (Crime Club. 7s, 64) 


Miss Dororuy Sayers has recently and most amusingly 
pointed out (in the first number of Fnglish, the new magazine 
of the English Association) that the finest text-book for a 
writer of detective fiction is The Poetics of Aristotle. That 
inexhaustible work contains all the necessary instructions 
for this (nowadays) most complicated of arts. True, Aristotle 
speaks throughout of Tragedy, but, as Miss Sayers points 
out, “he criticised the contemporary Greek theatre because 
it was, at that time, the most readily available, widespread, 
and democratic form of popular entertainment presented for 
his attention. But what, in his heart of hearts, he desired 
was a Good Detective Story.” 

This premise accepted, it is probable that the Master would 
find Thou Shell of Death highly satisfactory. In this, his 
second novel, Mr. Nicholas Blake has clearly written with 
one eye on The Poetics-—Unity of Plot, Character, Peripeteia, 
Suffering, Discovery, all run according to its tenets. If there 
are improbabilities, they occur before the story proper opens, 
and are therefore “ outside the Tragedy, like the improb- 
bilities in the Oedipus of Sophocles.” 

We are presented with a pre-arranged house-party com 
posed of a famous airman (a mystery man whose life has 
been threatened), a fishy financier, an Oxford don, a female 
explorer complete with parrot and bloodhound (a slight lapse 
here from Aristotle, who says ‘It is not appropriate ina 
female character to be manly or clever’), the owner of a 
road-house, a private detective (he has grown out of his 
craving for tea), and a ‘ professional peach.” With such 
dramatis personae, it is hardly surprising to encounter sudden 
death and reversal of fortune at every turn. It would be 
invidious to disclose here any further details of the Plo, 
but let it be said that Mr. Blake maintains suspense and 
cumulates excitement with great technical skill. Nor is he 
one of those writers “* who, after a Good Complication, fil 
in the Dénouement.” His explanation, in which an Elia 
bethan dramatist takes part, is as ingenious as could bk 
wished. 

Mr. Nicholas Blake, whe derives in equal parts from his 
great progenitors, William and Sexton, must be read by 
everyone interested in the development of the detective 
story. In his first book he showed outrageous promise: 
with his second he steps firmly into the front rank of com 
temporary detective novelists, 

Reeert Hart-Davis. 
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THE CALEDONIAN 
POLICY 
roR YOUNG MEN! 


Whole Life Assurance 
With Option to Convert to 


Endowment Assurance 


A young man about to effect a Life Assurance often 
has difficulty in deciding between an Endowment 
Assurance and a Whole Life Policy. The attrac- 
tiveness of an Endowment Assurance as an investment 
may appeal to him, but the lower premium rate for 
Whole Life cover may suit his pocket better. Scot- 
land's Oldest Insurance Office has introduced a 
Policy which meets the difficulty. He may effect a 
Whole Life Assurance with the option to convert to 
Endowment Assurance at the end of 5, 7, or 10 
years. This scheme enables him early m his career 
to make generous provision for his dependants at a 
comparatively small annual outlay. When earnings 
increase, the valuable option to convert to an Endow- 
ment Assurance may be exercised. Full particulars 
of this Policy are available on application to, 


THE CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE : 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON — GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER AND BRANCH OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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@ The finest guaranteed rub- 
her heels cost you no more 
than the effort of saying . . 
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? Phillips, they are not genuine Phillips. If you ordered 
Phillips send your shoes to us with the name and address : 
of your Bootmen and we will fit genuine Phillips free of : 
charge, and refund your postage. Phillips’ Patents Ltd., §: 
: Dept. S.2, Western Avenue, Acton, London, W.3. 
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The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 


| following. much-needed extensions :— 


(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the leading 
Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work needs to 
be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


| (2) ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 


The Cancer Hospital was built in 1851. Many of the Wards 
date from that period and must be enlarged and modernised. 


(3) NURSES’ HOME 


A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 
rest for the Nursing Staff. 

Without these necessary and too long deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( BREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD = = = LONDON, S.W.3 











A life of usefulness 


for crippled girls 


is possible—if the right sort of help is given, before it is too 
late to be of service. 

320 crippled girls (unemployalle in ordinary trade) are now 
being assisted to become partially self-supporting. Many more 


could be helped if funds were available. But they are not. 














Do please help us to reduce the “ Waiting List.” It is 
heartbreakingly long at present! 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged. 
EpwarbD Cooke, Superintendent. Atrrep G, Groom, Secretary. 


JOHN GROOMW’S CRIPPLEAGE AND 
FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


Cncorporated.) (Registered under Blind Persons Act, 
“ The Crippleage ” (Dept. M), 37 Sekforde aacan 
Clerkenwell, Londen, | 2 ee P 


A copy of the last Report and Accounts will be sent on application 
WILL YOU MAKE THE MISSION ONE OF YOUR LECATEES ? 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


South Riding. By Winifred Holtby. (Collins. 8s.) 


The Olive Field. By Ralph Bates. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Men and Brethren. By J. G. Cozzens. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


X plus Y. By E. F. Bozman. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


South Riding is bound to be widely read, It is long and lively ; 
its publishers consider it to be “ unquestionably the greatest 
novel” they have produced ; it has been chosen by the Book 
Society ; it is very English and very characteristic of its 
author. Winifred Holtby in person and in print gave ‘an 
impression of cheerfulness, energy, generosity, and concern 
for the welfare of others, and the same impression is given in 
these pages, which were completed just before she died. 
Broadly speaking, South Riding is about local government. 
As she herself said, it deals largely with ‘‘ the effect of by-laws 
and resolutions on the lives of people like haulage contractors, 
corn dealers and small-town drapers. It is full of hunting and 
agricultural shows and relieving officers and drainage schemes 
and all the things that make up country life.’”’ Local govern- 
ment, she said, is 

“in essence the first-line defence thrown up by the community 
egainst our common enemies—poverty, sickness, ignorance, isola- 
tion, mental derangement and social maladjustment. The battle 
is not faultlessly conducted, nor are the motives of those who take 
part in it all righteous and disinterested. But the war is, I believe, 
worth fighting, and this corporate action is at least based upon 
recognition of one fundamental truth about human nature—we 
are not only single individuals . . . we are members of one another.” 
The fact that Winifred Holtby was able to grasp this truth 
and bear it in mind saved her from falling into the fashionable 
habit of representing that all evil flows from those who employ 
and all good from those who are employed. Nobody could 
have a more genuine anxiety than hers to prevent corruption 
and relieve suffering, and few people are so free from class- 
consciousness of one sort.or another. Her strength lay not in 
any adoption of the doctrines of the extreme. left, nor in 
dangling a delicious future before the eyes of a dissatisfied 
world like a carrot in front of a donkey, but in an unresting 
devotion to immediate defence against ‘ our common enemies.” 
One can see many of her traits in Sarah Burton, the school- 
mistress who takes a leading part in South Riding. and inci- 
dentally plays a réle in some respects analogous to that of 
Jane Eyre in regard to Mr. Rochester. Sarah 

“knew how to teach; she knew how to awaken interest. 
had initiated debates, clubs, visits ... had organised amateur 
housing surveys and open-air performances of Euripides (in trans- 
lation), she had supervised parents’ conversaziones, ‘ cabinet meet- 
ings,’ essay competitions, enquiries into public morals or imperial 
finance. Her official ‘ subjects ’ were History and Civics, but all 
roads led to her Rome—an inexhaustible curiosity about the 
contemporary world and its inhabitants.” 

Sarah hated “ indifferentism, and lethargy, and the sort of 
selfishness that shuts itself up into its own shell of personal 
preoccupations.” She said that we must have courage : 

“If the law is oppressive, we must change the law. If tradition 

is cbstructive, we must break tradition. If the system is unjust, 
we must reform the system.” 
So much in the foreground are Sarah’s public spirit and 
personal enterprise, and so much do they suggest the same 
qualities in her author, that one may say that the personality 
of Winifred Holtby dominates the entire book. She could tell 
a story and had a sense of the dramatic, and South Riding will 
affect the reader continually with touches of comedy, true 
observation, or ‘‘emphasis upon human affliction.” As a 
humanitarian novelist she more than holds her own with, let 
us say, Doctors Cronin and Brett Young, but it is as a 
humanitarian rather than a pure novelist that she has made 
her mark, 

Mr. Ralph Bates appears not less anxious that the hungry 
should be filled, but his experience and his masculine talent 
have led him to produce quite a different sort of book. I 
suppose he is almost the only English novelist of any im- 
portance capable of writing about the life of working people 
in Spain, and The Olive Field makes it clear that in power over 
language and force of imagination he surpasses most of his 
contemporaries. ‘‘ This is a novel,” he says, “ of the Spanish 
Revolution. It is, however, the human drama and spiritual 
conflict of that revolution which has moved me. I have 
therefore tried to keep political matter out of this book save 
when it becomes a dramatic reality.” The story is played first 


in a small olive-producing district in Andalusia and te 
and round Oviedo.and the mining valleys of the Ast wie 
the time of the revolution in October, 1934.° I should im; " 
that even those who know much about the Spanish chatacty 
and recent affairs in Spain will find-that Mr. Bates enti 
their perceptions ; to those who know little he brings the 
country and the people alive with a vividness that remi 
one of D, H. Lawrence. I do not know whether in fact ir 
Bates has actually felt Lawrence’s influence, but thete i, 
moments (especially at_a passage on pp. 207-8, eloquent by 
perhaps not quite in character) when it seems patent, _ Ales 
uneven and didactic writer than Lawrence, he has fewer bee, 
in his bonnet, or perhaps no bees at all, but the sun seems ty 
have got into his veins as it did into Lawrence’s, and to have 
lent fire to his native vigour. In any case he is not in the 
least a derivative writer, and has understood Spain and the 
Spaniards for himself. His chapters succeed one another like 
ringing blows on an anvil; each has the point and finish ofa 
well-told short story, while continuing a long one. The bok 
is largely a story of violence, partly because it is about reyoly. 
tion in a country where violence is not exactly unknown, aj 
partly one may suppose, because scenes of violence—a Tiot, 4 
fight, a storm, torture, passion, or pain—call out Mr, Bates; 
best powers. In a sense, one might say, his subject, like tha 
of South Riding, is local government ; it is also the effect o 
particular persons in particular places of the conflict betwee 
Catholicism and Communism, between tradition and refom, 
between power and hunger. <A far more conscious artist thay 
Winifred Holtby, he carries the reader a long way from th 
old romantic Spain of bull-fights and mantillas and castanets 
Don Fadrique, the ruining grandee, Argote, his formidalk 
mayordomo, Caro and Mudarra, the two anarchist friend 
and the girl Lucia are characters endowed with warmth ani 
solidity. And when Mr. Bates writes of the soil he does not 
yearn over it, but accepts it as something into which man} 
sweat falls and out of which his bread comes. He is q 
* nowerful ” writer, but not one of those who spend a lifetime 
in trying to convince the public of their own virility. I wis 
he would write a novel about England, though I cannot 
imagine what it would be like. 

After the generous Winifred Holtby and the full-bodied M, 
Bates we are left with two bottles of light dinner wine, M, 
Cozzens is sparkling, Mr. Bozman still and neither dry nor 
sweet. Mr. Cozzens, who has been described by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy as an ‘* imaginative realist,’ gives us a slice of the 
extremely full life of an up-to-date American clergyman who 
has adapted himself to the mad rush of present-day life so well 
that he does not hesitate to put a woman in the way of pro 
curing an abortion when he thinks it meet and right so to do, 
Men and Brethren has pace and sense, and I recommend it to 
those who are wondering whether to take orders or not, and 
indeed to anybody who is interested in the Church’s place ia 
contemporary life. 

Mr. Bozman has presumably chosen to call the protagonists 
of his first novel X and Y because he is interested in algebra: 

“ Algebra, the card-index of the philosophies, the remover d 
irregularities, the enunciator of uniformities, the disentangler d 
tangles, the discoverer of harmonies amid chaotic discords ; algebra, 
the philosophy that puts sheep and goats in separate compartments, 
that distinguishes black from white, that can analyse the thickest 
muddle into residue and filtrates; algebra, the philosophy thats 
able to suggest a meaning in universal chaos .. .” 





He is also interested in music, in mountaincering, and no doubt 
in sport, for-he.giyes us particulars of scores at tennis al 
cricket. I can imagine his X being described as a “ first-ratt 
chap,” and his Y as a “ topping girl.” X is a schoolmaste 
(which fits in nicely with the algebra, mountaineering, and 
cricket scores), nice-minded, anxious to do the right thigg 
(even “ inclining to take impetuous action for the sake of al 
idealistic principle ’’), preferring teaching to learning, distinelly 
sentimental, and believing in “a peace that England offes 
only to Englishmen, like the deep peace that a woman offes 
only, to her lover,” a peace “ integrated,” it seems, “ from 
green fields and white flannels.””, When Mr. Bozman makes# 
joke, it is good enough for Punch—e.g., the comic foreign 
who replies, when asked if he plays golf, “ I have never 
it. But I will prove. Have you a rink here?” 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Presipent—Tir Most Hon. tue 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
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Rampact, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of fark and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipien: 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. rivate rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the apparatus for the médst modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratorics 
research, 


Medical Superintendent: Daniur F, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, truit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside }louse cf St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
mea have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
tuch as carpentry, etc. 

Medical Superintendent 


For terms end further particulars apply to the 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appomtment. 
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"The only thing 
that does me good” 


Try Vapex for yourself 
and you will never be 
without it again. The 
relief is marvellous. It 
clears the head and 
quickly breaks up the 
most stuffy cold. 


VAPE 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


2/- & 3 
KERFOOT & CO., 













“Vapex is the only thing 
that has ever done me good 
..- If I get a cold I at once 
take a few drops on my 
hanky and in a few hours 
lam fit and well again. I 
tell all my friends about it 
and they come back and 
thank me... They say the 
same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find 
Vapex is the very best.” 





THOMAS 
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RHEUMATISM 


Conquered 
NEW SOLVENT OF URIC ACID 


From Doctor D. Quignon of Paris 

ITIT the first twinge of rheumatism, lumbago, or m cular 
stiffness, the persistence of liverishness, headaches of 
constipation, the prudent will take immediate steps to 

store the alkalinity of the blood and correct the congestion of 


the liver, kidneys and intestines that cause these ailments. 


Unquestionably the best way of doing this is by drinking 


alkaline water such as is provided by the world-famous Springs 
of Vichy, Carlsbad, Chatel Guyon and Marienbad, the important 


medicinal properties of 
prepared at home by dissolving 
Saltrates’ 


which can be easily reproduced and 
a level teaspoonful of ‘Alkia 
in a tumblerful of warm water. Any chemist can 
pply ‘Alkia Saltrates,’ which contains the active principles of 


su 

seven famous Springs, for 3/3, and will strongly recommend it 
because it quickly neutralises and washes out the impurities and 
harmful acids by flushing the kidneys, stimulating the liver and 
thoroughly cleansing the intestinal tract. Thus rheumatism and 
allied uric acid disorders are attacked at the souree and 


ck 


finitely overcome, 





delightful 


. point. 
For easy, comfortable, perfectly smooth writing on 


No other pen possesses such a 
any paper, it stands alone. lhe secret of its success 
is the special turned-up stub point in three styles: 
medium, fine, broad. This pen is made of white 
metal and is non-corrosive. Use the Silver Wonder 


and write with pleasure. 








All Stationers 4/6 a gross; Box of 12 Pens 6d. 


PERRY & CO., LTD., 


The Century Old Penmakers, 
(Dept. T.S.), 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E C.4. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
ON REQUEST 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


Chairman of the Executize Committec 


SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, E:., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal Colleze of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too small for the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10%, of the total 
annual expenditure, but the nee for expansion makes it 
imperative for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. 

Legacies, Subscripticns, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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Current Literature 


PROPHETS AND POETS: 
By André Maurois 


series of lectures on nine modern English writers, Kipling, 
Wells, Shaw, Conrad, Chesterton, Lytton Strachey, Lawrence, 
Aldous Huxley. and Katherine Mansfield, which he delivered | 
to.a French audience a short .time-ago. They-were probably | 
goodlectures. for an audience.which was presumably mainly 
in need of simple information about their subjects, but it 
is difficult to see much justification for their translation and 
publication in this country. M. Maurois ‘devotes a great 
deal more space to biography and synopsis than to criticism. 
An English reader with an average amount of knowledge and 
the usual reference-books at -his. disposal, and an average 
familiarity with the better .known works produced in his 
own life-time, has no need of the biography or the synopsis ; 
and what criticism there is is generally of the sort which he 
could provide himself. Where it is not, it is as often as not 
of a kind which there is no point in attempting. . For example, 
M. Maurois has a curious partiality for comparisons between 
English and French’ writers, ‘** Has Shaw been the equal of 
Voltaire ?”’ he asks, adding, as though he were aware of 
the futility of his question, ** Comparisons of this sort have 
little meaning.” But he nevertheless proceeds to make it. 
In a similar manner he remarks of Lytton Strachey, “ It 
would be a very rough and ready approximation to compare 
him to Voltaire,” and devotes the next two pages to doing so. 
Mr. Wells’ * intellectual dominion * today is compared with 
Voltaire’s in the eighteenth century. When Voltaire will 
not fit, Moliére and others take his place. It is consequently 
a pleasant shock to find that, though he cannot refrain from 
mentioning its existence, M. Maurois virtuously discards the 
usual comparison between Mr. Wells and Jules Verne. But 
the book provides few other occasions for gratitude to its 
author. 


GREEK SCULPTURE 
By D. C. Wilkinson 


Zervos’ Art en Gréce has set such a high standard in the 
reproduction of photographs after Greek sculpture that any 
new book on the subject must almost necessarily seem rather 
disappointing, at any rate in its plates. At first sight, therefore, 
Mr. Wilkinson’s new volume of the series Life and Art in 
Photograph (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) might well pass simply as 
a smaller and cheaper version of Zervos, and the reader will 
regret the absence of detail photographs and the fact that 
some of the plates, notably that of-the caryatid from the 
Siphnian treasury at Delphi, look too much as though they 
were reproduced from other half-tone plates and not from 
photographs. But such criticism would not be really -fair, 
partly because Zervos’ book cost perhaps seven times as 
much as Mr. Wilkinson’s and partly because the purposes of 
the two authors are entirely different. Zervos was deliberately 


whimsical in his selection of photographs for reproduction; - 


liis object was to reveal undiscovered beauties in Greek art. 
and a great many of the most celebrated works are therefore 
left out. In fact the period after about 430 3.c, is hardly, 
represented at all. Mr. Wilkinson, on the other hand, has 
the much less agreeable task of being perfectly orthodox. 
His object is to show as representative a group of sculpture 
as possible covering all periods from the seventh century B.c. 
to the beginning of the Christian era. The book is therefore 
almost entirely made up of familiar statues, many of which 
are not much to our taste at the present day but which are 
historically of great importance. In a preface of disarming 
modesty Mr. Wilkinson denies any claims to originality 
either in text or choice of plates. His introduction is intended ' 
only to supplement the plates, and the plates to illustrate! 
the well-known facts about Greek art—in each case a worthy 
vbject worthily achieved. 


LE PROFESSEUR ADRIEN PROUST 
By Dr. Robert Le Masle 


Of all literary maniaes the Proust-fan is perhaps the most 
sentimental. The slightest piece of evidence about any of the 
characters in Le Temps Perdu, the identification ef the smallest 
street, the parallel between the most insignificant event in the 
novel and one in the author’s life, will‘arouse in ‘him a thrill * 
none the less enjoyable for being perhaps irrational. To such ' 
an admirer of Proust the life of his father-by Dr. Robert “Le 
Masle (Lipschutz. 5 fr.) will bring a series of scraps which are 
fascinating even though they do not add anything of funda- 


: picture. 


« however remote a source, to his character. 


_ State for a moment. 


‘ticularly important person. 


i 
mental importance to our knowledge of Proust’s life and 

Dr. Le Masle is a pupil of Robert Proust, brother of otk, 
and his biography of the father is largely based on the Mare, 


; Teminiscences.of the son. What Dr. Le Masle has to say 
{ the -early. life of Robert and Marcel has, therefore 

: authority, and he gives us clues to many small details a} area 
M. Maurois’ new book (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) is.composed. ‘of a ‘ 


which ‘were hitherto unrecorded. The identity of Comin 


was known, but Dr. Le Masle gives an exact comparison of 
town as it existed in Proust’s youth and that which is q Me 
in Le Temps Perdu. -He shows what details he inven; 
what others’he transported from other places to fil] out 
Particularly interesting ishis analysis. of Prous 
choice of names for his characters—his dislike for inventa, 
names and. his preference for transferring a real name 

But, to the presen 
writer at least, the greatest thrill provided by the book was 
the fact that Francoise is still living—or, at any rate, one halt 
of her, for Dr. Le Masle points out ‘that she is a compound of 
two characters, the maid of Proust’s aunt and his governesy, 
But is it not a shockto think that one might actually meet th, 
greatest character in Le Temps Perdu? 


LOUIS D’ORLEANS 
By F. D. S. Darwin 
The later middle ages are a period of. such complexi 


’ that any book is welcome which throws ‘any light on the 


subject, or even one which only gives a clear. picture of th 
confusion of the period. Mr. Darwin has ‘chosen to writ 
his history in terms ef biography, but his book, Louis dOrlégy 
(John Murray,.10s. 6d.), is not the less illuminating for that, 
Since his hero, the brother of Charles VI, reflects almost gj 
the tendencies of the time, a- biography ef him can be the 
history of the whole period in brief, and this is what Mf, 
Darwin has attempted to make it. He has outlined the varioy 
interests. and activities of Orléans in considerable detail, 


dwelling as much on his interest in the arts and in Collecting 


as on his political schemes. Psychologically the background 
is gloomily filled with the figure of Charles VI, usually “ ill? 
but sometimes ** well”? enough to take his part in affairs of 
Politically the dominant theme is the 
development of that rivalry between Burgundy and the Frened 
crown which was to have such terrible. effects during th 
fifteenth century. The individual episodes in which Orléans 


“was personally involved are told very fully, particularly the 


story of the murder in the Rue Vieille du Temple, but the 
author always points to the exact effect. which these episode 
had on the major issues of the time. The book is extremely 
readable, but, with the possible exception of the first fer 
pages, it avoids all the pitfalls usual in readable biographies, 
The bibliography at. the end would remove any possible 
doubt about its being based.on a real knowledge of the period. 
A misprint on p.18 has turned sympathie from a feminine into 
a masculine yirtue. 


ERNEST AUGUSTUS : DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND AND KING OF HANOVER 
By Herbert van Thal 
George the ‘Third’s fifth son was not an attractive or par- 
But he cut a conspicuous figure 
in his day; and-it is rather surprising that Ernest Augustus: 
Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover (Barker, 15s.) is 
the first. biography of him. The author lacks, however, the 


-deftness of touch necessary for a good light biography ; an 


he has not taken sufficient pains to write a serious one. Mr. 
van Thal’s ambition has been to show that his hero “ was no 
the shadowy.-figure- that the text-books would lead us te 
believe.” -But most of ‘his book is no more than a slipshot 
compilation from familiar and obvious sources ; and his ow 
contribution is merely to pause now and then in order to 
assure us that most of the scandals associated with the Duke's 
name are untrué. For the last fourteen years of his life the 
Duke was King of Hanover, Queen Victoria having bea 
prevented by the Salic Law from succeeding to that part d 
her uncle’s and grandfather's dominions. This period 3 
dismissed by--Mr.-van Thal in a single chapter, based almost 
entirely‘on the obsequious reminiscences of the Court Chaplain. 
The important German sources for the reign, which might 
have shown him what manner of King Ernest Augustus was, 
are ignored “altogether.” The most valuable pages in th 


volume aré-the appendix, which contains a number of & & 


published letters from the King to a clergyman in Englané, 
formerly his chaplain. These have no historical importanc, 
but inadvertently -confirm the verdict -passed by. publit 
opinion on Ernest Augustus as a semi-literate boor. “The 


best thing-you ¢an do,” said’the Duke of Wellington when he 
became King of Hanover, “* is to go away as fast as you cal 
Go instantly, and take care you are not pelted.” 
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Motoring 


Date the last three weeks I have been obliged, with all 
due regret, to refuse no fewer than five Spectator readers 
information I was supposed to possess. These five 
(and, incidentally, many times more than five at other 
times) wanted to know what motoring costs. Up to a 
well defined point I could perhaps have told them, 
but I could not pretend to the profound insight so flatter- 
ingly credited to me. 

They wanted me to draw up estimates of costs over 
periods of one, three and five years, for 10, 18 and 25- 
horse-powered cars, with supplementary estimates for 
cars bought secondhand with 10,000, 20,000 and 50,000 
miles’ work behind them and nobody knew how many 
owners or of what sort. I doubt if anybody living has 
such knowledge. Accounts would have to be kept of such 
closeness as must forever sour the joy of possession, 
and even if there were anybody who had stored in the 
cellar the uncountable tomes of such calculations he 
would, unless a genius, have little of interest to tell us 
about the cars themselves. <A grocer might tell you how 
the candle-market fluctuates, what the difference is 
between the sugar situation today and that of three years 
ago, the trend of pepper, working out all these palpitating 
problems to eight places of decimals. But does he know 
how the 1929 candle compares with the 1938, whether 
pepper is hotter today than it was before it got into the 
news so strikingly ? Of course not. He has no time for 
such irrelevances. 

Given a number of known facts about a new car, it 
is possible to estimate what it will cost per thousand 
miles —a better unit, perhaps, than a single mile, but 
even so there are possibilities of miscalculation that 
some inexperienced owners might never suspect. 

If you are buying a car built by a famous factory, 
with a famous reputation to lose, and are paying a 
considerable sum of money for it, the chances of working 
out an accurate estimate of its working costs are good. 
You know that nothing experimental is allowed in any 
new model, that no essential will fail. There are some 
makers who, for reasons of economy, are obliged to leave 
the testing of new ideas largely to their customers, while 
others spend money on proving to their own satisfaction 
the claims of the inventors, incorporating the new 
departures in the cars they sell to the public only 
when they are proved to be economically | beneficial. 
You should therefore be able to say of car A or car B 
that, with ordinary luck, it will not or may not need 
a serious replacement for the first so many thousand 
miles. 

If you know its weight—and it is always wise to get 
this rather evasive figure settled—the load it will usually 
varry, the average type of country it will encounter, 
hilly or flat, rough or smooth, and the general maximum 
speed at which it will be driven, you can work out pretty 
closely what it will cost you in petrol, oil and repairs 
for the first five periods of, say, 10,000 miles. Take a car 
of 20-h.p., for example. weighing 30 ewt., of first-class 
manufacture, which has cost you something over £700. 
You will probably find that it needs a gallon of oil for 
every 1,000 miles run plus the normal content of the 
sump. That is to say that if the sump holds two gallons 
you will have to buy three gallons for every 1,000 miles, 
one for loss in working, two for renewal. This figure 
should not vary perceptibly until the cylinders require 
reboring, and I doubt very much if anybody really knows 
when that moment is likely to arrive for any first-class 
rar. A well-cared-for engine will run as much as 80,000 
or 90,000 miles without having to have a rebore, while 
another exactly similar in every respect which has been, 
if not neglected, at least harshly and un-economically 
treated will show signs of sloppiness and therefore of oil- 
extravagance in half that distance. For an average, 


make it 50,000 miles. After that. you must expect to find . 


the oil-consumption increase pretty consistently. 


a 


What It Can Cost 


Petrol consumption is no longer the bogey it wa 
a few years ago, and one is relieved to see cars are not 
often sold (or at all events advertised) on their fue 
economy. Broadly but fairly truthfully speaking, 9 ‘ 
car is or can be as economical as the next, and there is ‘hea 
little the owner can do to improve it.’ The amount of 
petrol used depends to an astonishing extent Upon the 
manner in which the car is driven, far more than upon. the 
sizes of jets and choke-tubes. Continuous high engine. 
speed is the first enemy of economy, with too smal] jets 
a good second. .If you use smaller jets than the maker 
fits you will do little more than spoil the performance anq 
burn the exhaust-valves. The consumption will remain 
the same or nearly, but the running costs will go up 
because you will have to re-grind or renew the valyes 
Also you will infallibly take a dislike to the car and sql 
it—probably, in your haste, for less than you should get, 
A sound rule is to fit large jets and open the throttle gs 
little as possible. Technically speaking, I dare say this jg 
all wrong, but a good many years’ bitter experienc 
persuade me that it works. My own car has jets two sizes 
larger than those recommended, and the petrol consump. 
tion is what it was originally supposed to be, and what 
it always has been, after eight years. The exhaust valves 
are models of unpittedness. 


S until 


For the purposes of your estimate you can safely take 
the makers’ advertised petrol-consumption and deduct 
say 10 per cent. for safety. If the car is expected to do 
20 to the gallon, read it as 18. This is not written in any 
criticism of makers’ claims, but merely to broaden the 
margin of error. Besides many a car that will do 20 toa 
gallon over 100 miles may only show 18 over 1,000 or 
more, but 22 over another distance. Wind and weather, 
hills and levels, and, above all, extra load make a lot of 
difference. 

Tyre-wear is the easiest of all expenses to compute 
today. Provided you keep them correctly inflated, fre. 
from flints, and use brakes and acceleration reasonably, 
they should last at least 15,000 miles on modern road 
surfaces, sometimes more. Generally speaking, there is 
nothing more to be said about tyres. 


With an expensive car, therefore, you nearly know 
where you are. You can work out the running cost per 
1,000 miles to within a- very little. Remain certain 
replacements, the cost of which it is impossible to calculate 
with any accuracy. You may be unlucky in accessories, 
in lamp-bulbs, in sparking-plugs (most unlikely), in 
coachwork defaults, in all sorts of oddments. You 
should never have to replace anything expensive. With 
a cheap car about whose reliability over big mileages you 
can obtain no certain knowledge, you can only work 0 
the running costs for a short period, say 10,000 miles, 
At the end of that time, if you still know nothing about 
its probable future, exchange it for a new one. Some 
cheap cars are marvels of economy and reliability, but it 
is as well to remember that no cheap piece of machinery 
can possibly be as well made as a dear one. It is good 
business to get the best out of it and then sell it. 

Unless you have a personal and intimate acquaintance 
with a used car, and know every incident of its life aswel 
as every fault of its driver, it is quite impossible to 
guess at what it will cost per thousand miles after you 
have bought it. You may get a marvellous bargain and 
you may not. Your chances are better today than they 
have ever been—but they are still chances. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU, 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highed 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of boty 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale # 
exchange of used cars.| 
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There’s a quiet dignity about 
the Adelphi that sets it apart 
from the usual run, With 
that uncanny aptitude for 
producing a car that is 
“right,” Riley engineers have 
once again produced a design 
that will attract the motorist 
from the ranks of car-users. 
Here is a real five-seater with 
open car vision and true Riley 
performance. Indeed, the 
finest all-purpose Riley that 
has ever been built! 


RILEY 6-LIGHT S-SEATER “ADELPHI 
COACHBUILT SALOON, 
£9 O O) £350. 6-cyl. #5 hp. 
£tt 5 0) £380, Other Riley models from 
£269. Triplex Glass and Dunlop Tyres, 
Riley (Coventry) Limited, Coventry 
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Finance 
The National Expenditure 


Wiri another three weeks to run before the erid of the 
present financial year, it is impossible, of course, to 
forecast the precise state of the National Balance-Sheet 
at the 31st of this month.” Unless, however, there should 
be some material setback in the Revenue Receipts during 
the next three weeks, it looks as though the Chancellor 
might count upon a medest.surplus, possibly one round 
about £5,000,000. If so, we shall once again have to 
rejoice, not only in an equilibrium in the accounts, but 
zlso in a realised surplus. 

As, however, everyone must be aware, the actual 
Budget outlook is not a very cheerful one by reason of 
the great addition which has to be made to Expenditure 
on Defence, an increase which, unfortunately, hes not 
been met with any important economies in Civil Service 
outlays. In that respect, indeed, we seem to proceed 
from year to year on the assumption that nothing like 
war-costs are to be feared, and we retain our Income Tax 
zt what is practically a war-level, leaving nothing in that 
direction in the shape of war reserves. 

-FacinG REALITIES. 

As regards the: National Finances, therefore, I think 
that it is time that we faced realities a little more frankly ; 
not because we shrink in any way from the additional 
burden imposed «to strengthen our National Defences, 
but because the present abnormally high level of Govern- 
ment securities, and, indeed, the general optimism with 
regard to the financial outlook, seems scarcely consistent 
with the actual state of the’ National accounts, 

Now that all the estimates of Expenditure for the 
coming year have been presented, apart, of course, from 
the estimate for the Service of the National Debt, it is 
possible to obtain something like a rough outline of the 
forthcoming Budget. A yeer ago, Mr. Chamberlein 
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Trust of Bank Shares provides a 
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Bank Units may be bought and sold 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
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Price of Units, 9th March, 20s. Od. 
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ri 
budgeted for a total Expenditure of about £734,000 

end for an increase in the Revenue of about £18,000 aa 
giving him a small prospective surplus of about £500,009 


Thanks to the buoyancy of the Revenue, which prom; 
greatly to exceed the financial estimates, it leks. 
though even the increase in Expenditure over the Bud a 
estimate. might be more than offset by the ine te 
in Receipts, so that, as already suggested, the Chancello, 
may have a moderate surplus at the end of the year 

; FuturE EXPENDITURE, ae 

So far as the coming year is concerned, however, yy 
know that the increased provision for Defence Expendi. 
ture will raise the outlays for the year by about 
£34,000,000, while the Civil Service estimates show an 
increase of about £4,600,000, making en increase of nearly 
£39,000,000 in the Expenditure, quite apart from the 
probability of large Supplementary Estimates to mee 
the requirements as set out in the recently published 
White Paper on the National Defences. As against this 
expected large increase in Expenditure can, no doubt 
be set expectations of a further increase in the National 
Revenue, though it should be remembered that optimism 
in that respect is based upon the preservation of inter. 
national peace. Just now, however, it is difficult to 
see how the Chancellor of the Exchequer will meet the 
whole of this increased expenditure out of an automatic 
expansion in the Revenue, on the present basis of 
taxation, while any reduction in the Income Tax has 
become almost 2n impossibility, though the Chancellor 
has given some reassurance against the prospect of 
any increase. Some allowance, perhaps. can be ‘nade 
fer the additional Government expenditure providing 
additional employment and thereby not only lessening 
demands for unemployment relief, but serving to stimulate 
spending power through an expansion in the volume of 
wages, | 

Tre Cost or Livinc. 

Even so, however, it has to be remembered that this 
increase in the National Expenditure on the Defences 
extends over a period of years, and it is this prospect ofa 
great expansion in Budget expenditure, and possibly also 
the prospect of an increase in the National Debt itself, 
which must be remembered when considering the present 
high level of Government securities. The National 
Accounts are probably in a sounder condition in Great 
Britain than in any other country, but that does not alter 
the fact that there is need for economy if our prosperity 
is to be on a sound and enduring basis, 

Moreover, there are already signs of rising costs of 
production and of rising prices, and I cannot help thinking 
that those facts, combined with the low vield of interest 
on sound investments, provide very serious thought for 
those living on fixed incomes. 

Artincr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 
SUBDUED MARKETS. 
Hirier’s bombshell of last Saturday may be said to have had 
the effect of checking business in the Stock Markets rather 
than of occasioning any extensive realisations. For this, one 
or two reasons are responsible. In the first place, speculative 
positions experienced a shake-out a fortnight ago and markets 
were, therefore, less vulnerable to zeny unfavourable develop- 
ments. In the second place, however, while the seriousness 
of Germany's action was fully realised, there was also a feeling 
that it had brought Europe face to face with realities and that 
while the position must necessarily be one of considerable 
tension for sorne time to come, there was at least a hope of the 
outcome being of a favourable character. 
* * * % 
; An InNbustTrRiaAL RECOVERY. 

A year ago the annual report of Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Limited, showed evidence of improvement, and 
this is still more apparent in the latest report, showing that 
the profit, after provision for depreciation, was £206,692 against 
£111,189 for 19384. The Ordinary dividend has now been 
raised from 8 to 5 per cent. for the year, in addition to which 
£50,000 has been placed to the Reserve. Even so, the balanet 
carried forward of £35,255 compares with £26,280 a year prt 
viously. The Directors state that the tonnage launched 

(Coniinued on page 494.) 
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PRUDENTIAL. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE: HOLBORN BARS: LONDON -EC4 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


YEAR ENDING 31ST DECEMBER °- 1935 
New Sums Assured - - - - £28,744,687 
apis Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - £242,503,507 
Premiums Received - - - - £13,092,672 
£2,509,838 








Policyholders’ Share of Profits 


- £546,727,432 


Total Sums Assured and Bonus 





Premiums Received - - - - £20,690,825 
£3,970,812 


Policyholders’ Share of Profits 


| Premiums Received: Fire Insurance - £923,597 
GENERAL BRANCH ‘ 
Motor Insurance - £609,271 


Sickness & Accident, Employers’ Liability, 
Marine, Sinking Fund and Miscellaneous - £1,471,691 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERSIN 1934 EXCEEDED TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED|TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£29,000,000 £302,000,000 £490,000,000 





COPIES OF CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH AND DIRECTORS’ REPORT SENT ON APPLICATION 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 492.) 
during the year from the Company's Tyne and Clyde yards 
aggregated 77,957 compared with 43,767 for 1934. 
* * * * 
Brrrannic ASSURANCE. 

The accounts of the Britannic Assurance Company for the 
past year are excellent, for records have been established in 
several directions. At the recent annual meeting the Chair- 
man stated that the net new business in the Ordinary Branch 
of £3,654,000 was the highest in the company’s history, 
while in the Industrial Branch they had had the largest 
normal increase in the past fifteen years. Moreover, the 
expense ratio in the Industrial Branch showed a substantial 
reduction and had, he said, been brought down to the record 
low figure for the company of 34.39 per cent. 

* * * * 
Toxsacco Prorirs. 

I remarked some time ago in these columns that we should 
have to substitute “ There is nothing like tobacco ” for the 
old saying “There is nothing like leather,” and further 
evidence of the good profits secured in the tobacco industry 
was furnished by the latest dividend of ‘Godfrey Phillips 
Ltd. The dividend itself of 10 per cent. is the same as a 
year ago, but this year it is accompanied by a bonus of 
1} per cent., making 11} per cent. in all. This is the highest 
distribution since 1926. At the present quotation of 46s. 6d. 
the £1 Ordinary shares give a yield to the investor of about 
4 per cent. 

* * * * 
BuiLpInG Society Prorirs. 

The latest report of the Halifax Building Society shows 
continued activity and prosperity. No fewer than 35,166 
new mortgage advances were granted during the year for a 
total of £21,712,000, while the total amounts outstanding 
on mortgages were £85,942,000, an increase on the year 
of £7,843,000. The accounts also show total assets of 
£108,087,000, compared with £102,798,000 in the previous 
year. Reserve funds increased during the year by £564,000 
to £4,418,000. 

* * * * 
Stren Prosperity. 

Further evidence of the recovery which is now taking 
place in the heavy steel industries has been afforded during 
the past week by the profit statements of Baldwins Ltd. 
and of the Laneashire Steel Corporation. In the former 
company a dividend is announced of 7} per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital as compared with only 2} per cent. for 
the previous year, while for some years, of course, no 
dividend was paid at all. Meanwhile, there has been a drastic 
capital reconstruction, but nevertheless the Ordinary capital 
now ranking for dividend is over £1,700,000. In the case 
of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, which was formed to 
acquire the iron and steel businesses of Pearson and Knowles 








Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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Ceal and Tron, Wigan Coal and Tron and the Partington 
and Iron Companies, a dividend on the Ordinary shares js 
recommended of 4 per cent. The companies referred to ~ 
reorganised under the auspices of interests associated wi 
the Bank of England, and during the past five ven | 
reorganised company has re-equipped and Teo the 
the whole of its principal works. The present divide 
is the first to be announced on the Ordinary shares, 
* * * * 
AN InsurRANCE DivipEND UP. 

During the past week the Directors of the Eagle st 
British Dominions Insurance Company have announced a fing| 
dividend of 23 per cent., making the dividend for the 
1935 up to 25 per cent. Moreover, a first interim divideng| 
announced for the current year of 6} per cent. actual, or at the 
rate of 25 per cent. per annum. If this should be followed 
a final dividend of 23 per cent. a year hence, the shares Will he 
placed on a dividend basis of no less than 27} per cent, met 
annum. 


Ar and 


* * * * 
STUPENDOUS FIGURES. 

The Prudential Assurance Company seems to go fiom 
strength to strength in its records of business, and last yea 
the results eclipsed all previous results. The total assets at the 
end of the year were £302,303,253, being an_ increase for 
the year of £11,778,913. Thus, for the first time, the Pruden. 
tial has exceeded the £300,000,000 mark. The annual income 
for the year was at the rate of more than £1,000,000 weekly 
and in the Ordinary Branch the new business exceedai 
£28,700,000 and in the Industr’al Branch £56,500,000, The 
life claims paid, including matured endowments, reached g 
total of £27,400,000. The valuation revealed a surplus of 
£3,347,451 in the Ordinary Branch and of £6,364,904 in the 
Industrial Branch, including the undivided balances from the 
last valuation. In the Ordinary Branch bonuses are repeatel 
at £2 6s. per cent. on whole life and £2 per cent. on endowment 
assurances, while in the Industrial Branch the bonus is raised 
to £1 12s. per cent. as compared with £1 10s, per cent., except 
for policies in the Irish Free State. A further good feature ig 
the report is the reduction in the expense ratio in the Industrial 
Branch to 23 per cent. of the premium income. This ratio hag 
fallen steadily since 1920, when it was 40} per cent. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN CHINA. 

As was to be expected, the latest balance-shect of the Hong. 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation is chiefly affected by 
the severe depreciation in the Chinese exchanges. Whik, 
therefore, in currency, the balance-sheet total is actually 
higher at 1,051,501,814 dollars against 947,962,128 dollars, in 
sterling the total is £68,457,117 against £80,971,765. As the 
capital of the Bank is in Chinese dollars, the lower exchange 
causes an apparent shrinkage in the total on conversion into 
sterling. The sterling reserve, however, while unchanged ia 
sterling, is now worth nearly 24,000,000 dollars more than it 
was in Chinese dollars. The dividend for the year is £5 1s 
per share, against £6 per share, while a further sum of 1,000,000 
dollars has been written off premises ‘* in addition to a transfer 
made from allocations in previous years for a contingency 
which has now become non-existent.” The balance now 
carried forward is 3,327,000 dollars against 3,295,000 brought 
in. Having regard to the disturbed conditions in China, both 
financial and political, the report is not only as good, but even 
somewhat better than might have been expected. 

* * * * 
Scortisn INSURANCE RESULTs. 

The quinquennial valuation by the Scottish Life Assurant 
Co. resulted in a distribution to the participating policy: 
holders of a reversionary bonus of 42s. per cent. per annum, 
caleulated on sums assured. This is 6s. per cent. less than 
five years ago, but it is declared in face of a_ reductic 
in interest rates, against which provision has been made 
accordingly. The rate of interest assumed in the valuation 
has been reduced to 2} per cent. instead of 8 per cent. for th 
Life policies and the latest mortality experience has bea 
adopted—namely, the new British Offices, 1924-29 Tabi, 
the net result being to strengthen the reserves. The inter 
mediate bonus for policies becoming claims by death is 2 
per cent. and for maturing endowment assurances, 4% 
per cent. The new business for last year reached a fresh 
high record of £2,374,404 and the funds increased by £383,812 
The proportion of profits to shareholders is 5 per cent. 
the Board recommended a dividend of 5s. per share or 20 pé 
cent. for last year. The capitalisation is also recommended 
of £12,500 of profits to be applied in paying up 5s. per shared 
the uncalled capital, making the shares £1 10s. paid. K* 
anticipated for the remainder of the quinquennium, tt 
dividend will be 5s. 6d. per share less tax as usual. 

A. W. & 
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HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY | 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £108,000,000 





The Directors have great pleasure in presenting to the Members the 
$3rd ‘Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, showing the opera- 
tions of the Society during the Financial Year ended January 3Ist, 1936. 

They are glad to be able to report that the business of the year 
has been entirely roe gph and there have been very substantial 
increases in membership and assets, and the total amount advanced 
upon mortgages has created a new record. 

The following statement of the position at the end of the last year 
compared with the figures on January 31st, 1933, indicates the 
enormous development and success of the Society in the last three 


years, namely : 


Open Invested Total Reserve 

Accounts Funds Assets Funds 
1936 659,509 £103,374,717 £108,087 ,466 £4,417,943 
1933 530,476 85,661,300 88,676,292 3,014,991 
Increase : 129,033 £17,713,417 £19,411,174 £1,402,952 


The Total Assets of the Society at the end of the year 
amounted to £108,087,466, an increase of £5,289,853. 

RESERVE FUNDS. After providing for all interest and bonus 
allotted up to the date of the accounts, the Reserve Funds stand at 
£4,417,943, an increase of £564,433. 


RECORD AMOUNT ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES. 


MORTGAGES. The Mortgage Department was exceedingly active 
during the year under review, and the total amount advanced upon 
new mortgages was £21,712,318, granted mainly upon seeurity of 
dwellinghouses acquired by borrowers for their own occupation, This 
large sum has established a new record, it being greater than the total 
amount advanced by the Society in any preceding year. ‘The number 
of new borrowers was 35,166, and the amount of advances actually 
completed exceeded an average of £400,000 per week. The total 
sum due upon mortgages stands at £85,942,328, an increase during 
| the year of £7,843,242, and the total number of borrowers’ accounts 
| was 214,455, showing an increase of 15,533. Of this total 78 per cent. 


ASSETS. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Sharcholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 
to be held at Flalifax, on Monday, March 30th, 1936. 





are in respect of mortgage advances where the present debt is not in 


EDINBURGH: 75 George Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 111 Colmore Row. 
GLASGOW: 119 St. Vincent Street. 


BELFAST: 14 Donegall Square West. 


New Balance Sheet and Prospectus Free on Application. 
HEAD OFFICES: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: Halifax House, 51/55 Strand, W.C. 2. ' 





£500, and the average amount owing on all the Society’s 
The Directors have continued to give 
every possible assistance, in co-operation with the Government, in 
providing financial assistance under the conditions of the Housmg 
(Financial Provisions) Act, 1933, for the erection of small dwelling- 
houses to be let to working-class tenants, and many mortgage loans of 
this class have been completed during the year. 

The mortgage accounts are in a very satisfactory condition, and 
there are no properties in the possession of the Society at the end of 
the year to be reported in the Statutory Schedule, and no properties 
im possession of Receivers on behalf of the Society as mortgagees. ' 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. The Share and Deposit Funds 
have increased during the year by £4,580,613, and the total Funds 
now stand at £103,374,717. 

PROFITS. ‘The net profit for the year, after payment of expenses | 
and Income Tax and providing for all interest dae to Shareholders 
and Depositors up to the date of the accounts, was £529,362, com- 
pared with £495,641 in the previous year. The Directors recommend } 
that there shall be distributed, in addition to the imterest, a bonus of 
107- per cent. to Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1, which is confmed to 
Shares completed by monthly subscriptions, and a bonus of £1 per 
cent. to the Monthly Subscription Investing Shareholders. This 
distribution is the same as that of the preceding year, and will make } 
a total yield for the past year to the Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1, 
of £3 17s. 6d. per cent., and to the Subscription Shareholders of 
£4 7s. 6d. per cent., both Interest and Bonus being free of Income Tax. } 

ACCOUNTS. The new accounts opened during the year numbered { 
101,210, and the total number of Shareholders and Depositors’ accounts 
open at the end of the year was 659,509, being an increase of ' 
37,186 accounts. 

The Directors desire most warmly to congratulate the members upon 
the very strong financial position of the Society and its continued 
progress and prosperity, as shewn by the Statement of Accounts for 
the past year. The suecess of the year’s operations has served to 
emphasise and strengthen the outstanding position of the Society as 
the largest Building Society in the world im every respect. 

ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director. 


excess of 3 
mortgages is only £400 each. 


————— 


370 Branches. 


MANCHESTER: 130 Deansgate. 
SHEFFIELD: 51/55 Surrey Strest. 


LEEDS: 32 Commercial Street. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 Dale Street. 
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RECOVERY TRUST | 


aims at securing 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


from Industrial Recovery 




















The permitted investments of First Recovery Trust com- 
prise the shares or stock of some 60 reliable Companies 
which stand to benefit by continued industrial recovery. 


Among them are: 


Dorman Long & Co., Ltd. 
Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. | 
Low Temperature Carbonisation 


Leyland Motors Ltd. 

Southern Railway Co, 

Debenhams Ltd. 

Bradford Dyers’ Association Ltd. 

British Celanese Ltd. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co. 

Electrical & Musical Industries 

Hudson’s Bay Company [Ltd. 

United Molasses Co., Ltd. 


Vickers Ltd. {Ltd 
Manchester Collieries Ltd. 

R.& W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. 
English Electric Co., Ltd. [Ltd. 
Imperial Smelting Corporation 
International Nickel Company of 

Canada Ltd. 
De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


The initial yield on the Trust’s holdings is estimated at 3% 
per annum. This may be expected to increase ; and the 
eventual capital appreciation should be still more important. 
The Trust is a Managed Trust of the Unit type, and the 
Managers have full power to select and vary the com- 
position of the Trust within the permitted list of securities. 
The price is in the neighbourhood of 9/6d. per Sub-unit. 
For fuli details of the Trust, please apply to your stock- 
broker, to the managers, or to any office of Martins Bank 
for Booklet S.P.4. 
























BRITISH GEVERAL FIXED TRUST ITD. 


King’s House, King St., London, E.C.2. Trustee: Martins Bank Lid. 









ECONOMY BEGINS WITH QUALITY 


In choosing seasoned material 
for a Browne & Lilly Build- 
ing we don't worry overmuch 
about price. The factor that 
decides all our buying and 
building is quality. Naturally, 
quality is the deciding factor, 


too, in our selling. If the 
finished job is good enough 
for Browne & Lilly, it has 





more than enough quality to 
be truly economical in use. 
And, in fact, you will find 
our prices keenly competitive. 





GARAGE as illustrated £23:0:0 
WRITE NOW FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R. 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 


Chalets, Greenhouses, Sheds, and Portable Buildings of all kinds, 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


‘Phone: Reading 4489. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. (670. Portabl 


’Grams: Portable, Reading. 














THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 
1,100 poor boys and 
girls are now being 
trained to be useful 
citizens. 


happy girls from one 
the Homes. 


Here are two 


of 





PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Please SUPPORT 
THESE HOSPITALS 
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> For MATERNITY 


CiTy OF LONDON MATERNITY 


HOSPITAL 
CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 





> For CONSUMPTION 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
BROMPTON 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 


HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 





For NERVES 


WHICH INCLUDE CANCER OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINE, PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY AND NEURASTHENIA. 


THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


is entirely devoted to the treatment of these distressing illnesses, and 
men, women and children patients are received from every quarter of 
the country. The cost of maintenance is £18,000 p.a., and this year 


£2,000 extra has to be found to pay for renewing drains. 
HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Gifts will be most thankfully acknowledged and should be addressed to the 
Earl of Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1. 





The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 


the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 
PLEASE HELP 


The Seamen's hospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident. 


596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 


ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
*“ Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 











UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON. 
INSTITUTE of FRENCH LANGUAGE and CIVILISATION for 
Foreign Students. 

PERMANENT COURSES (October-June) — VACATION COURSES 
(July-September). GENERAL CUL'LURE COURSE — PRACTICAL 
COURSES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: Phonetics, Translation, 
Practical Classes, Commerce, etc. 

EXAMINATION: DIPLOMA OF FRENCH STUDIES. 
EXCURSIONS ,(close to Swiss frontier) -—-FETES, SPORTS, SPA 
CASINO, CITE UNIVERSITAIRE (Students’ Hostel). Half-fare on 
French railways. 

For all information apply to M. SEIGNIER, Sccrétaire Général 
(Université), a BESANCON (France). 

















PUT YOUR 


FOOT DOWN 
ON 


RITAN 


* LEATHER SOLES 


Puriten Tonneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire.. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 18; 


By Zeno 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the 

solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. | Rov 2 my 
be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received net lage ~ 
first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before pe 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, Then ” 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes colle 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise the 
surcharged on delivery.] 7 
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ACROSS 8. Makes a net principle. 
2. This person has need to be 9 “Vilmake... doubly sure, 
well shod ! And take a bond of Fate.” 
10. Where the body is if it 11. “So comes  a_ reckoning 


when the banquets o'er, 
The . .. reckoning, and men 


wears these ? 
14. This vegetable is never free 
from decay. smile no more.” 
15. Oozes through. 12. Any rule of procedure, 
18. rev. This turns to red 13. Strangely enough, Leonato’s 
immediately the other daughter is the chief man 
way round, in the poem! 


19. A superior railway ? 15. This requires a diabolical 
20. Vowels. answer. 

21. Zealot in air (anag.). 16. rev. This garb is men 
22. Part of the Abbey. pretence. 

23. Terrible lizard. 17. Fasten one on. 

25. rev. See 29. 24. “ Old... breed new shame.” 
26. rev. Makes me chafe. 28. “ We are ever young enough 
27. What resulted from the to... 3 never old enough 


Prodigal leaving home ? to repent.” 
29. Go along ground with 25, 31. rev, Heavy timber (with 32), 
30. Small metal vessel. 32. rev. See above. 
33. Latent state. 


SOLUTION TO 
_ _ DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 180 
1. This fruit measures 18 to 
22 inches end to end. 
2. rev. Burn exeat (anag.). 
3. rev. “ True, I talk of dreams, 
Which are the. . . of an 
idle brain.” 
4. What is the navy in the 
midst of doing ? 
5. External parasite. 
6 & 7. A measure of the 
body ? 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 180 is Judge Randolpl, 
10 Canterbury Road, Oxford. 


el 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incerpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address : Norway House, Cockspur Stret 
London, S.W.1, 





Paid up Capital ... pees pom ed £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund... ee sea eee age tea £ 2,475,000 

Currency Reserve aed ee me aa fie £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit:and Drafts are issued and banking business of ert? 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receiv 
———«<< 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
RATES —_———— ———————| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

110 per tine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a > S* EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
id as a line, Vouchers sent only to advertisers | «tion will be held on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936. 
be ements exceed Y lines. Series discounts: Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
249% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 4 N D IA ea CEY LON Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
Ps 42, Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR , | not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
fe 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance = There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons’ of ‘Clergy an«d 
ee insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. - Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal 
ad Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
—— information may be obtained from the Bursar, St. 


EB SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNT- 
1 ANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 
‘ EXAMINATIONS. . , 
Notice is hereby given that the next ixamination 0} 
4 pr in England and Wales will be 
held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
i dates :— 
minary Examination, May 4th and 5th, 1936, 
Intermediate Examination, May 6th and 7th, 1936, 
Final Examination, May oth, 6th and 7th, 1936. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before March 31st, 
1936. 


By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
corporated Accountants’ Hall, 
- Victoria Kmbankment, London, W.C.2, 
Bisa 


PERSONAL 


EAP YEAR.—LADIES WHO PROPOSE com- 
mencing the vigorous Spring Cleaning shortly are 
asked to remember the sore need of many of our poor 
people for cast-otf clothing and boots and shoes. Please 
gi or mail parcels (with name and address enclosed) to 
eg Rey. Percy INfsoN, East End Mission, Central 
Hall, 3 Bromley Street. Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 

















A priceless thing is equity, 

It calmly holds the scales, 

But the smoker GAINS *‘ on balance’ 
When with TOM LONG he regales. 
(This Tobacco is priceless, but it costs 9d. an 





ounce !) 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“lcan... and I will.’’ 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
practical PsycHoLoGcy, Lrp.,1(BR) Ludgate Hill, B.C.4. 


KIELED ATTENTION, every comfort, invaiid, sea, 
Kent —box A643, The Spectator. 














MEDICAL 
ALLSTONES permanently removed without 
operation : guaranteed.—Write for tree booklet to 
T. Hravon Chemist. 38 King Street, Wallasey. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
R Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 

p losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged, 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





RIVATE SECRETARY (woman) at Public School. 
First-class typing and shorthand. Some book- 
keeping. Accuracy, initiative and commonsense essential, 
with general culture. Not under 25. Box A644, Spectator. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 











Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN FRENCH. Qualifications in Modern French 
age and Literature essential. Stipend, £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence on September 29th, 1936.— 
All applications must be sent not later than April 20th 
ReGIsTRAR, from whom further particulars may 

be obtained. 


aon OF BIRMINGHAM: UNIVERSITY 
HOUSE (WoMEN’s HALL OF RESIDENCE). 





The House Committee invite applications for the post 
oSUB-WARDEN. Duties to begin September Ist, 1936. 
Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be 
sent, not later than March 28th, to the WARDEN, Univer- 
sity House, Edgbaston Park Road, Birmingham, 15, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11 Telephone: Park 4414/5. 
. a QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
; 67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7, 
Provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 
Proareetus on application Western 6939 
Qe COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON, 














A residential University Institution. 
Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, £95-110. 


There are three Halls of Residence, organised on | 


collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 

The College is organised in Faculties of Arts, Pure 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economies and Com- 
merce, and in Departments of Laws and Music. Special 
facilities for Research are provided in each Faculty. 

é Degrees awarded to students of the College are 
those of the University of London. 

A Calendar of the College may be obtained free on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 











£24 
FROM £40 


to PORT SAID 
tro BOMBAY 
& KARACHI 
ro COLOMBO From £41 
to CALCUTTA From £45 


SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL OFF-SEASON 
FACILITIES, 
The Serviee which maintains a - high 
standard of excellence and combines the 


amenities of luxurious travel with 
extremely moderate passage rates. 
Steamers specially designed, constructed 
and equipped for tropieal conditions. 
No Inside Rooms. Spacious Public 
Apartments and _ Extensive Promenade 
Deeks. 


ELLERMAN’S CITY 
& HALL LINES 


1046 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Tel.: AVE. 9340. 

Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


Tel.: Cent, 3849, 
Tel.: Cent. 9222. 





Edward's School, Oxford. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
| cW3 


J N.W.3. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 
of £39 and not less than ‘THREE of £20 per anmwn 
will be awarded on the result of a special examination 
to be held on June llth and 12th, 1936, provided 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 
Special forms of application will be sent on request. 
For other conditions apply to the HEADMASTER. 

The School awards leaving scholarships to the Univer- 
sity annually, and provides four different courses of 
advanced study leading up to the Higher Certificate 
and University entrance scholarships. See Public 
Schools Year Book. 





EDUCATIONAL 








“¢ BO 6.28 
S belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees), 


BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 180: 9-18 : £110 
Bootham School, York re -. 145-: 12-19 : £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150 : 212-19: £189 


GERLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 165: 9-18 : £110 
The Mount Sehool, York .. -- 106: 13-19 : £153 

CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks, 150 : 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex a Pe es ea 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) my ‘a -- 2: 710% £90 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 150 : 


9-17 : sl 


190 : 10-18': £99 


10-18 : £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. .. 90: 7-17: £82 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN” BOARDING 
SCHOOL 


Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 150: 10-17: {al 
Apply to SCHOOL, Or t6 SECRETARY, Central Education 
Committee, Friends louse, Euston Road, Londen, N.W.1L 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Schoo! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
(Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 

CHAIRMAN: Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.M.G. 

HEADMISTRESS: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 

Public boarding school for 240 girls, ages 7-19, reeog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Pupils prepared for 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses. 
All games, swimming and riding. Private golf course. 
400 acres of park. Sea and mountain air. Thoroughly 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. Entrance and 
leaving scholarships. Entire charge of children from 
abroad, if desired. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 

















ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH, 

(BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 

CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS: The Right Rev. A. L. 
KARNEY, D.D., Bishop of Southampton. 


HEADMISTRESS: Miss C. F. STOCKS, M.A. 
TWO BOARDERS’ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £60 and several EXHIBITIONS will be awarded: on 
the results of an examination to be held in May, 1936, for 
admission to the School in September. The value of the 
Exhibitions will depend upon evidence of financial need. 


Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist. Last date of 
entry, April 14th. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


Talbot Heath, Rothesay Road, Bournemouth. 


OYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 











or advertised in “‘ The Spectator.” 
Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE, 
y Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland, 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual education and care. Modern 
languages. Centre for Cambridge School Certificate. 
Preparation for Universities and Army. For interviews in 
London in April, apply to the Headmaster, J. M. 5. 
BARNARD, M.A, 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
22ND SESSION 1935-36. 

Next. Meeting will be held at 34 Rep Lion SQrare (Nat. 

Sunday League Hall), HoLpory, W.C., at 8 p.m. on 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18TH. 

DR. DOUGLAS BRYAN, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 

will deliver a Lecture on 

** SUGGESTION IN THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS 

AND SEXUAL DISORDERS.” 

Information from SECRETARY, British 
Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 








RITISH 





Sexological 





alain HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn. 


Monday, March 16th, at 8.15 p.m.: DEBATE between 
the Holborn Unionist Working Men's Society and the 
Holborn Labour Party : 

* BRITISH FOREIGN AND DEFENCE POLIcY, 

1931-1936.” 
Principal Speakers: T. MaGNvUS WECHSLER and 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
In the Chair: VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA: 

Admission Free. Reserved Seats, Is. Application to 
the SECRETARY, Holborn Unionist Working Men's 
Society, 28 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, and the SECRETARY, 
Holborn Labour Party, 85 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1, aml 
at the door, 





UBLIC CONFERENCE, March 19th at 7.30 


P Mh, 
at 
CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 


on 
THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO RELIGION. 
Rev. James Barr, M.P., Prof. Levy, M.A., Mr. Howell 
Smith, B.A., Mr. Ernest Thurtle, M.P, 
Admission Free. 





TNIVERSITY.OF LONDON, 

A Course of three Lectures on ‘“* ZOROASTER ” will 
be given. by Professor H, S. NYBERG, Professor of 
Semitic’ Languages and Literatures in the University of 
Upsala, at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on MARCH 16th, 18th and 20th, at 5.30 p.m. 


}, At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
|S. H. Hooke, M.A., B.D. (Samuel Davidson Professor 


of. Old. Testament Studies in- the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8S. J. WORSLEY, Academic Registrar. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








CINEMAS 


FOR THE TABLE, &e, 





GARDENING 
N° is the time to plant these magnificent Summer- 
Flowering Bulbs. 

LOVELY HARDY LILIES. Rach, Doz 
AURATUM, Golden Rayed Lily res 1/- 11/6 
CROCEUM, The Orange Lily - i/- 11/6 
HENRYT, Rich Orange Yellow .. os Ap 11/6 
MARTAGON, Purple Turk’s Cap . 1/- 10/6 
-~ G _ ng White shaded Maroon and 

4d, 3/9 
RU BRU M, Spotted and Blotched Crimson 
on White ground . 1/- 10/6 
TIGRINUM SPLENDE NS, "Rich Salmon 
Orange 6d. 5/6 
UMBELLATUM ERECTU M, “Glowing 
Orange Red 6d. 5/6 
BARGAIN COLLE x ‘TION LILIES 


“OF ' HARDY 
(1 each of above 8 varieties), “. 
BARGAIN COLLECTION OF 24 HARDY LILIES 
(3 each of above 8 varieties), 17/6. 
GLORIOUS GIANT-FLOWERED GLADIOLI 


100 in 5 magnificent named varieties .. ee 6/- 
250 ,, 10 me aS a be 14/- 
500 ,, 10 - ae 9 8 ee 27 /- 
1,000 ,, 10 . 52/- 


TELKAMP’S SUPERB R ATINBOW MIXTURE 
OF GIANT FLOWERED GLADIOLL 
5/- per 100. 45/- per 1,000. 

All bulbs sent carefully packed and separately labelled. 
Orders over 203. carriage paid, over 10s. and under 20s, 
please add 9d., and 10s. or under please add 6d. part 
cost of carriage. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF BULBS, 
SEEDS AND ROSES FREE ON REQUEST. 
Call, Write or Telephone. Immediate Delivery. 
G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 
Department 8.P., 77 Cannon Street, London, 
F.C.4. 


eactaccecaol MANsion House 4055. 


———— — 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


DD TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
professional training by correspondence. Thousands 
of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURN 1% 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 














ITERARY Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed, 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N.MCFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


N 


buying.—E. E. 





AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. 
paid literary work. 
SERVICE 


Highest 
56 English and American firms 
1(S8) Glenside, Plymouth. 





?RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet. — REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
y" R SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES BOUGHT 
J FOR CASH, BEST PRICES GIVEN.—THOMAS 
J. GASTON, 76 STRAND, W.C, 2 








TEM. 3048. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








I ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 


A in 122 patterns and shades, including black-and- 
white, mauve, lilac, &c., to measure from 25s. 6d. 
Selections sent on approval. 

Write for Cataloque and Patterns. 


LEODIAN, SP.5, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds, 


| vrictly confidential.— 





CADEMY CINE 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 





The brilliant French interpretation of 
DOSTOIEYSKY'S 


**CRIME ET CHATIMENT’”’ (A) 
with 


HARRY BAUR and PIERRE BLANCHAR. 





MA. 















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 
between San_ Francisco, 
Victoria, B.C., and Japan, 
The Philippines. Low. _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


Regular sailings 
Seattle or 
China, 


General Agerts: 








FINANCIAL 





ICENSED VICTUALLER (retired) has funds avail- 
F able and is desirous of arranging Mortgages for 
Mar- 
riage Settlements, Life Interests in possession, Reversions 
(Absolute or Contingent), Incomes from Trustees, Free- 
Life Policies, Reversions 
All negotiations 
, c/o THOS, GRIFFITHS, 


Officers of all Services on the following securities : 


hold and Leasehold Property, 
purchased and existing loans paid off. 
Apply, R. J. 
Solicitor, 24 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








HOUSES 
OR TO LET 


AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Orted 240 ; 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


Vor Properties of every description in 


Telephone: Reigate 938. 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 








——_ 


ACKIE’ PETTICOAT TAIL 
beonhveneas for those who like it thip, 


Sugared segments, in tins. 8s. by inland post, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Prinees Street, Edinburgh 2, 


N 


ame 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A HEALTH-RESTORING SANCTUARY where 
recuperation, health-giving food are understood— 
where soothing 5 Pe ace and subtle charm prevail, Tia. 
trated booklet The Hermitage. Tatsfeld, Surrey, 
Ms i, 
















» b> wed then THE SE the final soluting 
to the problem of fitting in a country life with a Londog 
round. How good to breathe after London stnftinesy 
. . . to sleep in peace and quiet, And how convenient 
for an evening round of ie .% 
THE 


- or tennis, 
RE HOUSE, 
MP ATHERHEAD 
AN HOTE! D Se a AND A HOME. 


Mrs. Prion, Resident Proprictress, will be glad to send 
you full particulars. Forty minutes from Waterloo, 
Private suites available, 





niin 
Grain COME S$ EARLY IN DEVoOy, 
*e z 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878. 


Offers special advantages of L CONOMY, COMPORT and 
land, 


the best Climate in Engle 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
Write” for Illustrated Tariff. 





Lignut Barus, 





I ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1) 
Room _and_ breakfast. 5s. 6d. a night, or 30, 
with dinner 6s. 6d, or 2 or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 8947 


H W Ror Ww i i sP iS —WORCE STER RSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c.water, 


wee kly ; 











Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAG, 
Jild, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


ru 1 scent. Tgms.: ** Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 
L’ AR KS’ SPU R, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTHING, 

d -Quiet Guest House on Downs. Central heating, 
electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES, 


r ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH. 








600 ft. above 









Asea level, south aspect, deigtfl. grounds. Newly dec, 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus tree. From 4 gms, 
N ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
d livdro, For Health, Rest or Pleasu 270 bed- 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident P hysicam, 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Ilius. Prospectus free, 


I EFRE SH YOU RSELVES in Eng ‘lish ¢ Country, 


Ask for Descriptive 1. ist (34. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


| PEOPLE'S REFR YSHMENT HOU SE ASSOC TATION, 
LTD. 





P. R. H. A., Leo., 82. G EORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 
Street, W.1 
NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


‘ quarters, rye in the loveliest. part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List * ’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Tresf,"’ Pruder ntial Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





W ARWIC K ¢ LUB, LTD (21 St. George’s Sq.,8.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w *kly; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vie. 7280, 





— 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
PRELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwal!l).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILSY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE'S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN 





HASTINGS.—ALBANY 
—Q 


UEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
———e STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths). on MOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—K ESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH perths). -LOCH R —— 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUS 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Bae 3-Gate, S.W.7 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—UNIT 7 tg SERV ICES, 93/102 Cromwell 


Rd., 8.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOL EY. 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MONMOUTH,—-BEAUCFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nalrnshire).—GOL F VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL 








OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL i AC ‘a 


PORTREE (isle of hi oe OYA 
PORT ST. MARY OAL) PER WICK BaY, 
RHOSNEIGR fA eal 1s 


RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANC _ 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. IVES (Comwall) -TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY Sok = KSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—DBELY 
SOUTHPORT. alt ‘H PK., HYDRO Hors, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVI8, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. —BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. a OWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 


WALTHAM CROSS(Herts).--THEOBALD'S PARK 
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